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Introduction 



This atudy spoaks to gonoral Issues in 8oclall2atlon » social 
reinforcement , and academic achievement . The research 8l.:e is the 
, elementary classroom; the focal concern the two-way Influence 
process in which the teacher's verbal reinforcement behaviors nre 
influenced by Individual differences among children and, in turn^ 
affect children's expectancies » foclinRs of control over the environ- 
ment, attitudes toward school, and academic performance . The theore- 
tical Issues are also relevant to other settings and influence rela- 
tionship where unequal power prevails: helper and the helped, parent 
and the child, supervisor and supervisee. 

The major objectives were to study: the effect of teacher behavior 
on pupil achievement and feelings on control; how pupil characteristic! 
affect teachers' differential behavior ttward different pupils; how 
the efifect ot teachers' behaviors on pupils varies according to the 
characteristics of the pupils; how changes in pupils' attitudes and 
expectancies mediate their changes in academic performance. 

The sample consists of 3A teachers and 855 pupils in sixth 
grade classes in a large metropolitan area. Achievement and personality 
tests were administered to the pupils at three periods, permitting 
the study of change during the class year. Teacher-pupil Interaction 
with specified individual pupils was observed and coded for 372 of the 
children — 12 in each of 31 of the 34 classes. The twelve pupils were 
selected because they represented high, moderate, and low posltionjs on 
internal and external control. Because the sample Includes both 
white and black children, the effect of a teacher's racial attitudes 
on the dynamics of teacher-pupil interaction can also be explored. 

In addition to the theoretical issues it explores, the study 
highlights ways in which teacher behaviors and pupil characteristics may 
interact to hinder rather than facilitate a pupil's learning. 



Children's Instruments 

The children's feelings of control are measured by the Children's 
Internal-External Control (cre) Scale, a 26-item forced choice instrument 
adapted from the adult form of the Rotter Internal-External Control 
Scale to eliminate error due to vocabulary, lack of clarity and testing 
time. Measures of pupil academic anxiet y and attitude toward the 
teacher ( teacher attractiveness ) both coite- from the Minnesota Pupil 
Attitude Inventory (PAI). The seven-item anxiety scale measures the 
child's fear of failure in academic situations. The 53-ttem teacher 
attractiveness measure includes the child's judgment of the teacher's 
fairness, competence, and general sLtractiveness. 
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Th« child* s genoraiised foelingl of aolf-ewtcom are roooButoch by 
the CooporBmitb Salf-*EfM:oQro Inventory CCooporamlthi 1967). With a 
possible range of 0*-li6t moot samples show distributions chat aro 
skewed in the direction of high self-esteem. 

The Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) was selected to measure 
children's achievement because of Its simplicity in administration, 
scoring, and interpretation. The SAT is a series o^ comprehensive 
achievement tests developed to measure the knowledge, skills, and 
understanding cornxnonly accepted as desirable outcomes of the major 
elementary curricfula. Wo used two of the nine subtests. Arithmetic 
Computatipn dnd Social Studies Content. 

SES controls were measured by scoring the children's fathers' 
occupations on the Duncan Occupational Prestige Scale (Reiss, 1961). 
We obtained information about the father's occupation (or mother's 
if data on the father were not available ) from sahool records. 



Teacher's Instruments 

The major emphasis with tea ^hers is on their verbal behavior 
"toward children. The procedure utilized for observing the classroom 
interaction is a modification of Flandera' Interaction Analysis System . 
Interaction analysis is an observational method which produces a systematic 
record of classroom behavior. Every three seconds the observer codes 
the verbal activity during that interval into onn of ten categories 
(Accepts Feeling; Praises or Encourages; Accepts or Uses Ideas of 
Students; Asks Questions; Lecturing;; Giving Directions; Criticizing or 
Justifying Authority; Student Talk-Response; Student-Talk-Initiation; 
Silence of Confusion). The usual ten categories were expanded to » 
include those statements of the teacher which may reinforce feelings 
of internal or external control. The system was also altered to 
enable the coder to indicate if one of the twelve previously selected 
pupils was speaking. Within each of the categories we used two 
scores: (1) General Interaction Analysis sc^re which is the frequency 
of use of that category for all pupils in the classroom,^ and (2) Adjusted 
Interaction Analysis score which is developed as follows (for each 
category): the teacher's general Interaction score ^or each category 
is divided by class size, giving us the proportion of the teacher's 
verbal behavior in that category that would go to each child if the 
teacher's behavior were evenly distributed through the class; this 
figure is then divided into the frequency actually received in that 
category by the specific pupil observed (i.e., the adjusted score is 
the ratio of the teacher behavior in a category actually received by 
a child to what he would have received if t-he teacher's behavior had 
been evenly distributed through the class). 

The Pupil Behavior Inventory, developed by Vinter (1966) is 
a thirt/-four item instrument that the teacher. fills out for each 
student in her class. It judges five dimensions of pupil behavior: 
classroom conduct, academic motivation and performance, socio--emotional 
state, dependence on the teacher, and personal behavior. 
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Procedure • • 

Thd data for this study have been bollected In the folloulng j, 
manner: accoaa waa obtnlned Into thirty-four @lxth grade claatten in 
two auburban communltltea tangential to a large urban community. 
Pupils In these classrooms ranged widely In socio-economic status. 
Both black and white children were Included In the sample. In the 
fall all pupils were tested to determine their beliefs In Internal- 
external control of reinforcement (CIEI)» their attitude toward the 
teacher and the extent of their academic anxiety (PAI 1)» and their 
self-esteem (SE). At the same time the teacher's demographic data 
were also obtalned» e.g.» ago» educAtlon» years of teachlng» etc. 
From October to January » Intensive observer training was conducted* 
pupils were administered IQ tests » and pupils were selected for 
observation (see Figure 1). In Jaj^uary the children's I.E* Scale 
(IE2) and the Pupil Attitude Inventory (PAI 2) weife repeated and the 
pupils were also given two tests to measure achievement (MA 1 and SSA l)t 
a measure of self-evaluation. (SS) and soclogroms (S 1); demographic 
data on the pupils were obtained from school records. From January 
until May the teacher's and pupils verbal behavior were recorded by 
observers in the classroom. The observers recorded the verbal behavior 
between the teacher and the total class In ijeneral and also twelve 
specific pupils In each class; the twelvie pupils had been previously 
matched on seXi IQ, and race, and' varied In their belief In Internal-ex- 
ternal control. ("Internal," "external," and "middle" pupils were 
selected.) Since the two achievement variables selected for study 
were mathematics and social studies, classrooms were observed when 
these subjects were being taught. The classrooms were randomly 
assigned to the observers on a weekly basis, and each classroom's 
observations were spread across the time period. Tallying verbal 
behavior every three seconds a total of six to eight hours of 
observation data were gathered for each teacher. In May, at the end of 
the observation period, achievement (MA2, SSA2), attitude (PAT3) , 
locus of control (CIE3), and soclometrlc tests (S2) were again adminis- 
tered to the pupils. Teachers were tested to determine their locus of 
control (MIE) and their perception of the behavior of each pupil In 
their class (PBI)- A flow diagram of the data collection procedure 
follows on the next page (Figure 1). 



Research Setting 

The data were collected In two school districts which we refer 
tp as East and West. East was a working class community with a 
predomlnantely black population. There were eleven mixed classes 
and eleven black classes. Most of the schools In West were In very 
affluent neighborhoods. Eight of the classes were mixed and four 
were white. 
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Chapter II presents results on teacher judgments of children. 
The results address the following questions: 

1. Do teachers judge black and wh^*-e children differently? 

Do these race effects persist in racially mixed classrooms 
where it -can be argued that teachers are responding to the 
child's race more clearly^ than when teaching only black or 
white children? 

2. Do teachers judge boys and girls differently? 

3. Do these sex and race differences exist in ^Doth communities 
studied? ' . \ ^ 

\ 

4. Do the race and sex of the child influence teacher judgments, 
even after controlling »the child's performance scores taken 
at the time the child entered the teacher's class? 

5. Do teachers judge internal and external children differently? 

\ 

6. . Do the effects of the child's race and sex persist even when 
child's, level of intemality-extemality is controlled? 

7.., bo male and female teachers judge boys and girls differently? 

Chapter III covers teacher behaviors and addresses the following 
questions : , 

; *' 1. bo teachers behave differently toward black and. white* phildren 
Do these race effects persist in racially mixed classrooms? 

2. Do teachers behave differently toward boys and girls? 

3. bo these sex and race differences exist in both communities 
studied? 

4. ' Do teachers behave .differently toward internal, and external 
\\ . children? . 

' ' '■ . ■ • . ' ' ■■ ■ ■ . . c 

5. Does the e-ffect of the child's sex and race persist even when 
the child's level of internality is controlled? 

Chapter IV turns to the relationship between teacher judgments 
and teacher behaviors . It addresses the following questions : 

1. - Are certain teacher behaviors uniquely tied to their judgments 

pf pupil classroom conduct? 

2. Are certain behaviors uniqully tied to their judgments of 
piipil academic motivation? Are some behaviors independent 
of, both types of . judmgents? 

3. * Do pupil sex and pupil race moderate , the relationships between 

teacher judments and teacher behaviors? 
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Chapter V presents results on teacher locus of control . The 
results address the following questions: 



2. Do internal and external teachers judge black and white 
pupils differently? Do these race effects persist in 
racially mixed classrooms? 

3. Do internal and external teachers judge boys and girls 
differently? 

4. Do internal and external teachers behave differently toward 
black and. white pupils? Do these race effects persist in 
mixed classrooms? 

5. Do internal and external teachers behave differently 
toward boys and girls? 

6. Do pupils of internal and external teachers ^achieve differently, 
perceive the teachers differently and exhibit differ^t 

levels of anxiety? 

7. Do pupil sex and pupil race moderate the relationships 
between teacher locus of control and pupil attributes. 



i. 



Is teacher locus of control related to teacher judgment? 




Chapter II 
Teacher Judgments of Children 

The vast literature on teacher expectancy''' shows far more concern 
with demonstrating the effects of expectancies than with explaining 
why teachers hold higher expectations for some children than for 
others. No one doubts that teachers do develop expectations of their 
students* academic potential and classroom behavior or even that these 
expectations result in some subsequent effects in the student-teacher 
dynamic. (Most of the controversy focuses on whether teache^ expectancy 
effects include clear achievement implications for children^;) The 
expectations teachers form in the first two weeks of school have also 
been shown to be highly stable over the school year (Willis, 1973). 
Teachers are influenced somewhat by knowledge of pupil test scores 
(Willis, 1973). Put even when test scores are not given to teachers, 
they make judgments of pupil behavior and form expectations for them 
very quickly after the school year begins. What influences teachers in 
making these judgments? 

To date v^ry little research has attempted to unravel. the origins 
of teacher expectancies. Even the strongest critics (See Grieger, 
1971) of the expectancy phenomenon argue that more research on the 
origins of teacher expectancies is needed. The few studies that 
have been done have investigated the effects of pupil characterisitcs 
such as socio-economic level of the child's family, sex, race, actual 
level of achievement and the effects of teacher characteristics such 
as their sex, age, race, experience, and personality • Some have 
asked teachers to judge children in their own classrooms; others have 
presented videotapes or audiotapes for teachers to judge. What has 
the research on the influnece of pupil and teacher characteristics 
shown about teacher judgments? j 

Studiei5 of the effects of pupil race and ethnicity 'ftn teacher 
expectancies .have depended almost exclusively on procedures in which 
teachers are asked to judge the oral response^ of children with whom 
they have not previously had contact. Crowl conducted one of the 
first of these studies. Sixty-two white teachers were asked to 
evaluate taped oral responses containing identically worded answers 
spoken by white and black ninth grade boys. Teachers assigned signifi- 
cantly higher evaluations to recorded answers spoken by white than by 
black boys. And when black boys gave inherently superior an?/ers, 
their responses were not given higher evaluations than even th;^ poorer 
answers by white (Crowl and MacGinities, 1974). In an expansion of 
the Crowl work Williams, et al. , (1972) asked teachers to evaluate 



''"Rosenthal notes that 233 expectancy studies were published 
between 1968 and 1972 (Rosenthal, 1972~Interchange) . 

^One of. the reasons that st?me studies have not been able to 
explicate the original Rosenrl?4l and Jacobson results relates to 
this. Teachers have reported that they did' riot believe the expectancy 
indijction tney were given because they- already ''knew" the potential 
of the students about whpm they were given bogus information. "Natural" 
expectancies are so strong that "induced" expectancies can hardly be 
expected to alter them so -as to yesult in the Pygmalion effect. 

' ^ ^ 



speech samples of black, anglo, and' Chicano fifth and sixth grade 
boys from middle and low status homes. Videotapes were used in which 
a white female asked the child two questions about games and TV 
programs. Results from teacher ratings of children on a confidence- 
eagerness scale found children from low status homes less confident 
than children from high status homes. Among low status children whites 
were rated higher than either blacks or Chicanos, although black middle 
status children were rated higher than either whites or Chicano 
children. Low status and minority children were also judged as speaking 
in more "^rhnic" or "nonstandard" ways. In still another similar 
study, Woodworth, ^ al . , (1971) asked 119 elementary teachers in 
graduate education classes to evaluate identical reports read alternately 
(three weeks apart) by a black and white sixth grade male student. 
The white student received significantly higher ratings on seven 
of the ten evaluations:^ introduction, variety, unity, transition, 
clarity, significance and overall grade. The bias was present in 
teachers who were employed in both urban and suburban school districts. 

Two studies that do not show race effects both depended on evaluations 
of written descriptions of hypothetical children identified as black 
or white. The first was carried out in Florida (Deitz and Purkey, 
1969) and the second a replication in New York City (Miller, 1973). 
Four versions of the same. paragraph were written about a hypothetical 
adolescent boy's socioeconomic background, likes and dislikes, and 
past year's school discipline record. In one the boy was described 
as black and his father was identified as a truck driver; in a 
second he was black with a lawyer father; the other ^wo paragraphs 
carried no racial identifier and in the third the boy was given a 
truck driver father and in the fourth a lawyer father. . The paragraphs 
were randomly distributed, to the teachers who then estimated the boy's 
academic performance for the following year on a seven point scale. 
Race did. not affect teacher expectations in either study although 
social class did have an effect for both blacks and whites in 
both studies. The teachers may well have been suspicious of using race 
in these judgments since the racial cue was so obvious. 

A recent study by( Jensen and Rosenfeld (1974) suggests another 
reason studies that ha^e depended on judgments of oral responses have 
typically found race Effects while these two that simply asked 
teachers to judge a description of a child did not. One hundred 
sixty-eight teachers evaluated tapes of fifth and sixth grade boys 
representing anglo, black, and Chicano ethnic groups and middle 
and lower classes discussing their favorite TV shows and games. 
Some teachers were presented with audio-tapes and some with, visual. 
The evaluations were made on a scale that included 15 items that these 
teachers said they typically used in evaluating pupils. It included 
items such as "participates in class," "has a good attitude," 
"exerts a great deal of effort," "has a good self concept." White 
students were evaluated more highly than black students who were 
evaluated more highly -than Qiicanos. Social class was a salient dimension 
in teacher evaluations of both blacks and whites but rot of Chicanos. 
Moreover, mode of presentation influenced the results. The audio-mode 
showed clearer race-ethnic and class effects. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the two studies that asked teachers only to evaluate ■ 



children who were described to them in writing did not show strong 
race effects since Jensen and Rosenfeld indicate that these contrived 
studies need a strong mode of presentation to capture race bias. 

Unfortunately, very few studies have examined teacher judgments 
of black and white children in natural settings. On-^ that 
did study natural situations found clear differences in both teacher 
expectations and behavior ratings of white, black, and Spanish surnamed 
children (Antonoplos, 1972). \^±te pupils received higher expectations 
and their behavior was also evaluated more positively ' than either black 
or Spanish surnamed children. These race and ethnic differences 
held for boys and girls. 

Several of these studies also indicate that the chil^^s social 
class influenced teacher judgments. Middle class children were judged 
more favorably and teachers held higher performance expectations for 
them (Miller, 1973; Jensen and Rosenfeld, 1974; Deitz and Purkey, 1969; 
Williams, £t al. , 1972). Indeed, every study we have revievrerf that 
investigated class ishows it to be an important influence. While some 
people argue that this simply reflects the well-known relationship 
betwfeen social class and performance in which teachers accurately 
judge middle-class children as more likely to do well in school (Metzner, 
1971) i the studies in which identical oral responses are spoken by 
pupils of different class backgrounds essentially control quality of 
performance and still show social class effects. 

Previous studies of teacher expectations-^ and behavior judgments 
of boys and girls present reasonably consistent evidence that pupil 
sex also influences what teachers think about children. More of the 
studies on pupil sex have examined its influence in natural settings 
than was true of the research on pupil race, presumably because it is 
(or at least was until recently) more acceptable to admit to different 
views of boys- and girls tha^ to different evaluations of black and 
white children. Particularly clear evidence about sex effects is 
seen in studies done by Brophy and Good and their associates. The 
same procedures were typically used in these studies. First grade 
teachers were interviewed about the pupils in their own classes at 
three points in tiii^e: during the first two weeks of school, about 
four weeks after the beginning of school, and again at the end of. 
the first terra. Each time the teacher was asked to talk freely 
about each pupil and then to rank them in order of expected achievement 
level. At the end of the third interview, teachers were also asked 
to nominate pupils to four different groups, using Silberman's (1969) 
questions: attachment — "If you could keep one student another year 
for the sheer joy of it, whom would you pick?" concern — "If you 
could devote all your attention to a child who concerns you a great 
deal, whom would you pick?" indifference— "If a parent were to drop 
in unannounced for a conference, whose child would you be least prepared 
to talk about?" rejection — "If your class was to be reduced by one 
child, whom would be relieved to have removed?" Boys were more likely 
to be placed in the rejection group (Brophy and Good, 1972; Good and 
Brophy, 1972; Willis and Brophy, 1974). They were also more, salient in 
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the sense of being noticed and commented upon in the interviews (Good 
and Erophy, 1972; Willis and Brophy, 1974). In one study boys also 
were placed more frequently than girls in the concern group (Willis 
and Brophy, 1974). Another study in a nat-.ural setting asked first 
grade teachers to estimate student IQ's before an IQ test was to be 
given (Doyle, ^ al. , 1972). Teachers systematically overestimated 
girls and underestimated boys. Likewise, Antonopolos (1972) found, 
in addition to the race effects reported above, that teachers felt 
that girls perform better and are better behaved in the classroom. 
Taken together, these studies indicate that teachers consider girls 
better students, more often reject boys but also notice them more 
often as well. 

Two other studies on sex effects provide additional evidence that 
pupil sex matters but in a far more complex way than pupil race. One 
indicates that girls who behave aggressively or disruptively risk 
having their learning abilities underestimated since this "unusual 
behavior*' seenio to disturb teachers more; girls who conform .to school 
and female norms are in danger of having learning difficulties 
neglected because of falsely elevated grades or because teachers 
are grateful for their good .behavior (Caplan, 1973). This study 
matched 85 children in grades 1-3 who had repeated a grade dulling the 
current year with promoted children on age, sex, color and academic 
grades. Teachers were then asked to evaluate the classroom conduct 
of these children. The promoted and repeating girls were clearly 
distinguishable by teacher judgment of classroom conduct while the 
conduct of. the promoted and repeating boys did not differ. Girls 
whose academic grades were no worse than girls who were promoted wtere 
nonetheless held' back if they behaved poorly; girls whose academic 
grades were no better than girlis who were held back were promoted 
,if their conduct was good. Classroom conduct was not an important 
issue in the promotion, and thus overall judgment, of boys. The . 
second study likewise shows- that teachers hold complicated views of 
boys and girls, however much they say that girls perform better (Ricks 
and Pike, 1973).. In this study 30 female and 30 male secondary . 
school teachers enrolled in a university education course were interviewed 
and asked a series of questions about their male and female pupils. 
Teachers felt that girl pupils perform better but they also saw them 
as more passive while boys were viewed as- more active. (This was^ 
particularly true of i:emalfc teachers.) When teachers expressed a 
preference, they also said they would rather teach boys because 
they are more outspoken, active, willing to. exchange ideas, and open. 
Girls have an edge in teacher expectancy of .academic performance 
and in teacher judgment of "good classroom conduct they just aren't 
viewed as active, outspoken, or dnterestingi 

The one study we have reviewed that did not find sex effects in 
teacher judgment did not examine a naturalistic setting. Instead 
teachers and teacher trainees t'kking a University course were asked/ 
to watch a videotape of a kindergarten boy' (or girl) taking a test 
of concept development (Mason, 1972). The teachers were then asked 
what grades they expected the child to^^receive at the end of the 
first' grade and whether they thougl1tvti>e child passed or. failed, the 
test.. Pupil sex did not i^Muen^^ One othe^ study 

which shows sex effects only/anpng white liut not black chil^'Srsn also s 
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depended on contrived procedures (Finn, 1972). One hundred thirteen 
urban and 187 suburban fifth grade teachers were asked to listen 
to taped copies of a pair of essays that differed in style but not . 
quality. The oral essays were attributed to a child described as 
a boy (or girl), white (or black), and high (or low) ability. The 
essays were evaluated on many dimensions (grammar, punctuation, 
structure, etdv^'wm. No significant main effects were found, although 
urban teachers rated white females lowest. Sex did not differentiate 
teacher evaluation of black children even among urban teachers. 
Suburban teachers did not use sex, race, or- "presumed" ability in 
judging the essays. 

Overall, these studies indicate that pupil sex does influence 
teacher judgments of behavior and academic expectations when teachers 
are asked about the children in their own classes. Studies in 
natural settings are clearly more powerful in assessing how teachers 
view boys, and girls, as well as how they view minority and white 
children. There are simply not enough studies that examine both 
race and sex in a natural setting and in a situation in which 
teachers are merely told to judge the children in their class 
rather than to think about how they judge boys relative to girls, 
or minority children relative to white children. The research 
reported here adds to the work guided by Brophy and Good that does 
just that. 

Most people seem to accept that teacher expectancies at least 
partially reflect performance cues from children. No one argues that 
teachers form expectations of their pupils' academic performance 
entirely independently of the competence children express in the 
classroom. We have found no studies that have managed to assess 
teacher expectancies immediately when school opens and thus before 
children's behavior could influence teacher judgments; all the 
naturalistic studies involve the possibility that actual achievement 
differences among children serve as important influences on teachers' 
expectations. The critical issue is whether teacher expectancies 
are influenced only by pupil performance differences. Some people in 
the expectancy literature argue that children's performance cues so 
predominantly influence teacher expectancies as to preclude any 
possibility of teacher bias. This argument views the devices by 
which teachers assess pupil performance (tests, reading performance In 
school, their own observations, etc.) as valid indicators of pupil 
competence or "ability," despite the large body of socio-linguistic 
research that shows cilass, race, and ethnic bias in assessments that 
depend heavily on language, especially on verbal expression (Cazden, 
1970; Cole and Bruner, 1971) . Even if tests were perfectly correlated 
with subsequent teacher expectancies, teacher expectancies may involve 
considerable class, race, and ethnic bias; it is just the same bias that 
pervades standard assessment devices. Moreover, previous research 
does, not show that teacher expectancies correlate perfectly with "indepen 
dent" assessments of pupil .achievement . The few studies that expressly 
address this problem in a natural setting simply provide evidence of 
significant positive correlations between child 4:est score performance 
and teacher rankings of expected achievement (Dusek and O'Connell, 1973). 



Studies typically do not partial out the contribution of pupil test scores 
In accounting for teacher expectancies of different groups of children — 
boys versus girls, blacks versus whites, lower versus middle status 
children. We believe that racial and sex stereotyping are unfortunately 
prevalent enough In our society that teacher judgments are Influenced 
by the child's sex and race, even after adjusting for test score 
performance. Studies of teacher expectancies In contrived settings 
lend some support to this. Some of these studies control for the 
presumed ability of two sets of speakers. For example, teacher 
evaluations of the oral responses of speakers defined as high ability 
black and high ability white are compared. The ability attributions 
clearly influence teacher judgment but these few studies also indicate 
that speaker race and class also influence teacher evaluations, 
even after controlling for ability or response quality. Growl (1971) 
even shows that the superior oral responses of black boys were not 
rated as highly as the more inferior oral responses of white boys. 
And there is some evidence that children from lower income groups, 
especially minorities, who score highly, on tests or score better 
than teachers expect are evaluated more negatively rather than 
positively, as the simple ability hypothesis suggests (Rosenthal 
and Jacobson, 1968; Rubovits and Maehr, 1972; L^acock, 1969; Coble, 
1975). Our study allows us to examine. whether there is something 
about race and sex stereotyping that goes beyond the teacher's use 
of the child* s initial test scores in accounting for teacher 
evaluations of brightness and academic motivation. 

Very few other pupil characteristics have been examined as possible 
influences on teacher expectancies. Our study places particular stress 
on the child's sense of internal control.- We found no studies that 
have examined whether the child's internal! ty influences teacher 
expectancies or judgments of classroom behavior. One previous 
study does indicate that the child's 1 ::vel of intemality conditions 
the- Impact of teacher expectancy on subsequent achievement (Asbury, 
1971) but did not investigate whether teachers used cues tied to the 
child's internal contorl in making initial judgments of their pupils. 
Our study allows a thorough investigation of the possible role of 
the child's sense of control on teacher expectancies. The first 
measure of the child's internal and external control wa^ collected 
before the teacher's behavioral judgments we're assessed. . We are . . 

interested in whether or not teachers judge internal and external 
children dif f erently . and Whether sex and race effects are muted by 
controlling for piipll differences in level of Internal control. 

Although a few review articles conclude that particular teacher ' 
characteristics influence teacher expectations of children (See 
Metzner, 1971; Grleger, 1971), our review of previous research on 
the effects of teacher cliaracterlstlcs makes us less sure about that, 
especially about their Influence on judgments of boys and girls and of 

' whi^te and minority children. Not many studies have explicitly 
examined whether teacher sex, age, experience or race condition the 
Influence oj pupil sex and race on teacher expectancies. The few 
pertinent studies have given little support to the significance of such 

'teacher characterlsltcs. Growl and MacGlnltle (1974) found sex, 
age, and years of teaching experience unimportant in the judgments 
teachers made of the oral responses of black and white boys. Guskln 
likewise found that teacher sex, age, race, and teaching experience 
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did not influence teacher bias in evaluating oral responses of black 

and white male speakers. Woodworth (1971) examined whether locale 

of teaching experience in urban or suburban settings muted race 

bias in teacher evaluations of oral responses. Urban teachers gave 

higher evaluations overall but race bias was present among them just 

as it was among the suburban teachers. Studies of the influence of 

teacher sex on sex bias in teacher expectancies are even rarer. 

Rogers (1971; uid investigate whether sex and age of teacher influenced 

their perceptions of boys and girls and found no effects. Ricks and 

Pike (1973) likewise found that male and female teachers both evaluated 

the academic performance of girls better than boys, although more 

female than male teachers showed the pattern of judging boys more 

active and girls more passive. This shows some evidence of greater 

sex stereotyping among female than male teachers. By and large, 

however, the evidence to date is not impressive, both because of 

limited investigation and no effect results from the few available 

studies. We were interested, therefore, in whether male and female 

teachers in our study judged the boys and girls, and black anJ 

white children, in significantly different ways. We could not examine 

the influence of race of teacher since there was only one black 

teacher among the thirty-one. Further restrictions in the data also 

limited even what we could learn about the influence of sex of teacher. 

Although the thirty-one tea'chers included 9 men and 22 women, all 

but one of the male teachers taught in East. This meant we could use 

the data only from that on^ community in exploring the influence 

of teacher sex. Then we discovered that all of the male teachers in 

East taught in exclusively black classrooms. None of them had 

racially mixed classes. This meant we could examine the impact of ' 

sex of teacher only on judgments of black children. Therefore, 

our focu.-? in teacher sex influences is on their role in conditioning 

the impac" of pupil sex in judging black children. 

Since systematic use of children's sex and racial characteristics 
in evaluating their classroom behavior shows* race and sex bias, we 
would expect the more "prejudiced" teachers to show such biases most 
strongly. Although previous literature has not explored ^the impact of 
teachers' racial attitudes on teacher expectancies of blfck and white 
children, we felt that was an important line of investigation. In • 
fact, restricted variance ia our measure of: teacher attitudes limited our 
examination of this issue. Teachers were asked to answer a set of 
forced-choice questions in which race differentials In status, income, 
and education are attributed either to personal deficiencies of black 
people (individual blamfe) or to systematic social inequities, particularly 
to race discrimination (system blame) . For example, one question asks 
the respondent to choose either: "It's lack of skill and abilities 
that kee^s. many blacks from getting a job; it'p not just because they're 
black; when^^ black is trained to do something, he is able to get a 
j-^" -J blacks can't get a good job; white people^ with 

■Mf^same skills w<mldn' t have any trouble." This index of four such 
questions, originally developed in research with black samples 
(Gurini £t al., 1969)Nias recently been further validated on a national 
sample of adults '(Gurin/N^rin, Morrison, 1978). Blacks generally are 
more willing than whites toxblame the system; highly educated whiles 



inore often than other whites blame the system; whites who Identify 
with a cluster of "liberal challenging" groups more often than other 
whites blame the system. Thus, we know that this measure of Individual- 
System Blame can effectively distinguish groups with different racial ^ 
experiences and political outlooks. Yet our teachers who taught 
racially mixed classrooms almost unanimously blamed Individual blacks 
rather than the social system on these Items on the Indlvldual-Sys.tem 
Blame Index. Fifteen' of the eighteen teachers In racially mixed 
classrooms chose the Individual blame alternative on at least 
three out of the four questions on this Index. The three teachers 
who expressed a much stronger system orientation and did not blame 
blacks for racial Inequities In our society were simply too few for 
a meaningful comparison of the judgments they made of black and 
white children In their own classrooms with the much larger group of 
teachers who expressed Individualistic, anti-black explanations of 
race differentials In American sQclety. We realistically could not 
examine the Important questions of whether teachers who hold positive 
aftltudes toward black people generally and who believe that race 
„dls crimination does exist would show more positive expectations 
of black children than we. find In the. results to follow. 



# Specific Questions About Teacher 

Judgments Investigated In this Study 

Our review of the literature and our own concerns led us to 
Investigate the following sets of questions around which the results 
are organized: 

1. Do teachers judge black and white children differently? 

Do these race effects persist In racially mixed classrooms 
where It can be argued that teachers are responding to 
the child's race more clearly than wKen teaching only 
black or only white children? 

2. * Do teachers judge boys and girls differently? 

3. Do these sex and race differences exist In both East and West? 

4. ' Do the race and sex of the child Influence teacher judgments 

even after controlling the child's performance scores taken 
at ^he time the child entered the teacher's class? 

5. Do teachers judge Internal and external children dlf fisrently? 

6. Do the effects of the child's race and sex persist even when 
the child's level of Intemallty-externallty Is controlled? 

7. Do male and female* teachers who teach In black classrooms 
^ In* East judge boys and girls differently? 



Procedures 



Teachers were asked in February of the school year to fill out 
a Pupil Behavior Inventory (PBI) for each child in the class. The 
PHI lists thirty-four behaviors that children may exhibit and asks 
the teacher to rate how frequently the child shows each one. 
The rating scale ranges from one to five with the following alternatives: 
very frequently, frequently, sometimes, infrequently, and very 
inf roq^iently. These teacher ratings of each child were collected after 
te;».chers had lad ample experience for performance cues at influence 
^lieir judgments. Therefore, it is particularly important to examine 
whether race and sex of the child influenre teacher judgments even 
after controlling for the child's initial performance scores. 

The procedure of asking each teacher to rate each child without 
reference to the child's sex or race minimizes artificial effects 
of pupil sex and race, particularly the tendency for teachers to mask 
their biases about sex and race. The judgments asked for in the PBI are 
not explicitly measures of teacher expectancies. The typical procedure 
in expectancy studies asks teachers to rank their children (sometimes 
to rate) according to their "expected achievement." Some studies 
have also asked additional teacher assessments of the child's performance, 
motivation, or classroom conduct; these tend to be treated in the 
expectancy literature as measures of teacher behaviors rather than 
as measures of teacher expectancies. We have reviewed such studies 
in this chapter, however, because they really ask much the same thing 
as the teacher expectancy judgments. When teachers are asked to rate 
expected achievement or current .behaviors reflecting achievement, 
motivation, or conduct, they are making judgments of children. The 
broader issue in the expectancy literature is whether teacher evaluations 
of children ipfluence their behavior toward children, and, whether 
the judgment-behavior dynamic influences children's, achievement or 
liking for school or other outcomes. The subtlety of whether the 
teacher evaluation is asked as a future expectation or as a current 
judgment of the child's performance or behavior does not seem nearly 
as important as conceptualizing both as evaluations and judgments of 
children. The self-fulfilling prophecy should operate whether teachers 
talk about a child as "not very bright" or as "a child who won't 
achieve very much in school." 

Previous factor analyses of teacher responses to the thirty-four 
items in the Pupil Behavior Inventory have resulted in five factors: 
judgments' of the 'child's classroom conduct , academic motivation , personal 
behavior, social and emotional adjustment , and dependency on the teacher . 
We have summarized the results of the influence of pupil sex and race 
on teacher judgments as measured by these five indices as well as by 
the se_p.arate items comprising them. The rest of the analyses reported 
in this chapter depend on results with the five summary indices. 
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TABLE lA - IT 

TKACUER JUDGMENTS OF BLACK A:;D l/HITE BOl'S ANU GIllLS; IN ALL CLASSROOMS 



PUPIL BSH.VVIOR 
INVENTORY 



Teacher Judgments of: 



ulassroom Conduct 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



flange 



\cada3lc Motivation 
^ange 



Social Emotional 

Idjustment 

lange 



)ependancy on Teacher 
lange 



Personal Behavior 
L^nge 



Whi te 
Girls 



White 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



(126) (129) (267) (252) 



4.51 3.84 3.68 3.36 
F, Race Effect « 100.00 

(p<.000l) 
F, Sex Effect 57.30 

(p 4.0001) 
F, Interaction =* 7.12 

(p A.007) 



3.86 3.52 3.35 3.09 
F, Race Effect = 48.72 

(p ^.0001) 
F, Sex Effect = 19,00 

(? 4.0001) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



4.15 4.02 3.74 3.82 
F, Race Effect =» 27.25 

(p <.0001) 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction = 3«20 
(p<.07) 



4.13 4.15 3.78 3.78 
F, Race Effect = 31.47 

(p< .0001) 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
\ F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.83 4.67 4.34 4.30 
F, Race Effect = 100.00 
(p<.0001) 

F, Sex Effect = 8.19 

(p<.004) 
r, Interaction ^ (NS) 



ALL K/iClALLY 
mXFsD CLA5;SR00MS 



White 
Girls 
(91) 



White 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



(97) (143) 



Black 

B oys 

O20) 



4.55 3.92 3.79 3.38 
F, Race Effect = 62.35 

(p <.0001) 
F> Sex Effect « 40.00 

(p <.0001) 
F, Interaction « (NS) 



3.87 3.56 3.29 3.05 
F, Race Effect = 39.12 

(p <.0001) 
F, Sex Effect « 10.04 

(p L .001) 
F, Interaction « (NS) 



4.19 4.09 3.73 3.72 
F, Race Effect = 28-58 

Cp ^.0001) 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction « (NS) 



4.24 4.25 3.95 3.82 
F, Race Effect = 18.20 

(p ^.0001) 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.85 4.68 4.40 4.34 
F, Race Effect = 62.15 

(p <..0001) 
F, Sex Effect = 4.95 

(p ^.03) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 
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TABLE IB - II 



TEACllSii JUDCI-nilJTS Or' BLACbC AND IvHITE .^OYS CiRLS: IN CLASSROOMS IN EAST 



»LT?IL BEtuWIOR 
INVENTORY 



'eacher Judgments oft 



llassroom Conduct 
ange 



ALL CLASSiwOOlli: 
IN EAST 



1U\CI.\LLY MIffiD 
CLASSROOMS IN EAST 



cademic Motivation 
ange ^ 



ocial Emotional 

d;]U3tment 

ange 



ependjencv on Teacher 
inge 



crsoaal Behavior 
ange 



White 
Girls 
(17) 



White 

Boys 

(21) 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



(235) (228) 



4.63 3.72 3.66 3.40 
F, Race Effect = 20.16 

(p ^.0001) 
F, Sex Effect « 16.0 

(p < .0001) 
F, Interaction « 4.97 

(p ^.025) 



4.24 3.58 3.39 3.13 
F, Race Effect = 19.1 

(p^.OOOl) 
F, Sex Effect - 9.6 

(p i .002) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.29 3.92 3.72 3.81 
F, Race Effect = 7.67 

(n < .005) 
F, Sex Effect =» (NS) 
F, Interaction = 3.46 

(p^.06) 



4.44 4.07 3.76 3.77 
F, Race Effect = 13.84 

(p 4 .0002) 
F, Sax Effect = (NS) 

F, Interaction « (NS) 



4.82 4.48 . 4.35 4.29 
F, Race Effect = 11.09 

(p ^.0008) 
F, Sox Effect - 4.0 

(p C.04) 
F, Interaction =» (NS) 



\^iite- 

G irls 

(17) 



White 

Boys 

(21) 



Black Black 
Girls B oys 
(ill) (96) 



4.63 3.72 3.77 3.46 
F, Race Effect » 14.44 

(p C .0002) 
F, Sex Effect = 17.07 

(p 4: .0001) 
F, Interaction = 4.10 

(p ^.04) 



4.24 3.58. 3.36 3.12 
F, Race Effect = 13.10 

(p < .0001) 
F, Sex Effect = 8.12 

(p C.005) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.29 \3.92 3.63 3.69 
F, R^e Effect = 9.50 

(p <.002) 
F, Sex Effect (NS) 
F, Interaction «^ (NS) 



4.44 4.07 3.96 3.80 
F, Race Effect = 7.19 

(p < .003) 
F, Sex Effect ^ 3.46 

(P4.06) - 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.82 4.48 4.36 4.34 
F, Race Effect « 8.30 

(p <-.004) 
F, Sex Effect =» 3.21 

(p^.07) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 
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TABLK iC - II 



/ 

TEACtllA JUDGMENTS OF BLACK AND WHITr. I^OYS AND GliaS; IN CL\SS:lOO^!S IN WEST 



Pir.'IL BEKWIOR 



/ 



Teacher Judgments of ; 



• Classroom Conduct 
Range 



Academic Motivation 
Range 



Social Emotional 

Adjustnent 

Range 



Dependency on Teacher 
Range 



Personal Behavior 
Range 



ALL CLASSROOMS 
IN WEST 



White 
Girls 



l^ite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



(109) (10'-, (32) 



Black 
Boys 



(24) 



4.49 3.86 3.85 3.04 
F, Race. Effect = 32.26 

(p.'-.OOOl) 
F, Sex Effect = 31.25 

(p C .0001) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.80 3.52 3.08 2.74 
F, Race Effect » 30.91 

(p ^.0001) k 
F, Sex Effect = 5.29 

(p-i .02) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.12 4.04 3.89 3.87 
F, Race Effect » (NS) 

F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction » (NS) 

4.09 4.16 3.95 3.92 
F, Race Effect =■ (NS) 

F, Sex Effect =■ (NS) 
F, InteractJT. = (NS) 



4.83 4.70 '4.50 4.34 
F, Race Effect = 27.04 

(pi. 0001) 
F, Sex Effect =•4.78 

(p <..02) 
F^ Interaction = (NS) 



luVJi^VLLY :iI}UiD 
CLASSROOMi; IN WEST 



White 
Girls 



White 
Boys 



(74) (76) 



Black 
Girls 
(32) 



Black 

Boys 

(24) 



4.54 3.97 3.85 3.04 
F, Race Effect - 32.51 

(p '4. 0001) 
F, Sex .Effect - 23.46 

(p<. .0001) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.79 3.56 3.08 2.74 
F, Race Effect - 26.81 

(p^ .0001) 
F, Sex Effect » 3.68 

(p ^.06) 
F, Interaction " (NS) 



4.17 4.14 3.89 3.87 
F, Race Effect " 4.15 

(p-4.04) 
F, Sex Effect - (NS) 
F, Interaction =• (NS) 



4.20 4.30 3.95 3.92 
F, Race Effect » 4.21 

(p ^.04) 
F, Sex Effect =■ (NS) 
F, Interaction •» (NS) 



4.86 4.74 4.50 4.34 
F, Race Effect = 28.25 

(p ^.0001) 
F, Sex "Effect =• 3.79 

(p ^.05) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 
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TABLE 2 - II 



SUIC'MY OF TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF BLACK AND IITE DOyS AND GIES CLASSROOII CONDUCT ITEMS i 
* ALL CLASSROOMS, CLASSROOMS IN EAST, CLASSROOMS IN IffiST 



Classroori Conduct 

,'judgr>nts 



Blames others for trouble 



<!5 



Resistant to teacher 



AU'ClagsrOoins 



Classrooma 
In East 



Classrooms 

In.Ucst 



Wlilte lite Black Black lite Wliite Black Black Wiite Wiite Black Black 

Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 3oys^ Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

m m m M M- M m m M M. l^il 

4.32 1.55 3.35 2.99 4.52 3.61 3.35 Uk 4.28 3.54 3i3/i '2.50 



Race, p<:.0001 
Sex, p ^.0001 
Interaction, p < ,02 



Race, p<.0001 
Sex p<.002 
Interaction, NS 



Race, p<.0001 
" Sex p<.0001 
Interaction, NS 



4.51 3.92 3.75 3.54 4.76 4.00 '3.69 3.55 4.47 3.90 4.18 3.45 



Race, p< ,0001 
Sex, p<.0001 
Interaction, ? .01 



Race, p < .0001 • 
Sex, p (.01 
Interaction, p .07 



Race, p< .02 
Sex, p<. 0001 
Interaction, NS 



Attempts to manipulate adults 4,41 3.96 3.84 3.71 4.35. 3.76 3.84 3.J6 4.42 4.01 3.8i;\l20 



Race"^, p<.0001 ' 
Sex, p < 10002 
Interaction, p <.04 



Race, NS 
Sex, p ^04 . 
Interaction, NS 



Race, p<.000L 
Sex, p<.00/' 
Interaction, NS 



Influences others toward 
troublemajcing 



Impulsive 



4.75 3.88 3.86 3.44 4.82 3.67 3.84 3.49' 4.74 3.92 4.03. 2.91 



Race, p <.0001 
Sex, p <,0001 
Interaction, p< .007 



Race, p^002 
Sex, p < .0001 • 
Interaction, p <.03 



Race, p <.0001 
Sex, p.<.0001 
Interaction, NS 



4.34 '3.89 3.56 3.29 4.23 3.80 3.50 3.34 4.35 3.90 3.93 2.79 



ke, p<.0001 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p <.001 
Sex, NS 
'Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex, ,p ^0001 
Interaction p <,03 
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TABLE 2 (continued) - II 



ClfiasrooiQ Conduct 
Judp&nts 



Requires continuous 
superviiioa 



/ 

Aggressive toward 
peers 



Dleobedlent 



Easily led into 
trouble 



Resontful of criticism 
or discipline 



29 



All Classrooms 



Classrooms 
In East 



Classrooms 
In West 



White White Black Black Wliite White Black Black Wiilte Whito Black Black 

Girls Boys. Girls Boys Girls Boys- Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

m M M M. ill i^L M M M M ill M. 

i 

4.37 3.57 3.65 2.98 4,82 3.57 3.67 3.01 4.31 3.57 ' 3.50 2.62 



Race, p <,0001 
Sex,.p^0001 
Interaction (MS). 



Race, p^.OOOl 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p<,0001 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction (NS' 



4.61 4.0C 3.63 3.59 4.64 3,81 '3.60 3.55 4.61 4,03 3,84 3.62 



Race, p ^0001 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction, p ^0008 



Race, p ^,0004 
Sex, p <,01 
Interaction, p ^03 



Race, p <.0002 
Sex, p ^01 
bteraction (NS) 



4.73 4.14 3.87 3.53 4.76 3.95 3.83 3.53 (.73 4.17 4.15 3.45 



Race, p ( .0001 
*Sex, p (.0001 
Interaction, p (.( 



. Race, p/,.0001 
Sex, p ^001 
Interaction^ (NS) 



Race, p <.0001 
Sex, p<.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



4,48 3.35 3.62 3.05 4.64 '3.23 3.63 3.11 4.45 3.62 3.59 2.50 



Race, p < >0001 
Sex, p < ,0001 
Interaction, p < .03 



Race, p <.0009 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction, p^009 



Race, p <.0001 
Sc:^, p ^0001 
Interaction (NS) 



4.26 3.86 3.38 3.37 4.58 3.76 3.34 3.39 4.22 3.87 3.63 3.25 



Race, p-^,0001 
Sex, p <.01 
Interaction, p .01 



Race, p<. 0001 
Sex,p^03 
Interaction, p <.01 



Race, p <.0005 
Sex, p ( .01 
Interaction (NS) 
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Tftble 2, (continued) - II 



Classroom Conduct 
Judgments 



AH Classrooms 



Classrooms 
In East 



Wliite WliitQ Black Black Wiito I'Hiltc Black Black 
Girls Boys^ Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
(126) (129) (267) (252) (17)' (21) (235) (22a) 



Clnssrooras 
111 l\'cst 

Wl)ite IJliito Black Black 

Girlfl Boys Girls Boys 

(109) (108) (32) (2/i) 



Disrupt? classroom 
Drocedures 



Teases or provokes 
scudents 



Shows positive 
leadership 



^.68 3.96 3.9^ 3.5' Ul 3.81 3,92 3.57 ^.67 3.99, /i.l2 3.12 



Race, p <.0O01 
Sex, p ^.OOOl 
Interaction, p ^05 



Racfi, p <.004 
Sex, p <.0005 
Interaction (NS) 



. Race, p <.OO01 
Sex. p <.000I 
Interaction (NS) 



ii.58 3.76 3,67 3.32 . 'i6/i ' 3.66 3.63 3.36 ^.57 3.78 ii.OO 2.91 



Race, p <.O001 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction, p ^00^ 



Race, p <',000^ 
SdX, p<.0008 
Interaction, p <.05 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex, p <.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



3,09 2,81 2.56 2.53 3.52 2.76 2.63 2.55 3.02 2.82 2.06 2.33 



Race, p I .0001 
Sex, p (.07 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (.002 
Sex, p (.01 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p <.0002 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 
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All of the analyses are carried out for the total sample of children 
as well as separately for children attending classrcoms in East and in 
West. Since East serves a more predominantly working class population 
and West a more predominantly whiter-collar, professional population, the 
control for community provides a general control for family social 
status. If teachers in both communities show the influence of the 
* child's* race and sex in Judging children's motivation and behavior, 
we can, be reasonably sure that the ^child's family status is not the 
underlying influence pn the teacher. Black and white children within 
each community show much the same social status: the NORC prestige 
scores for their fathers' occupations are very nearly the same. ' 



^ We analyzed teacher judgments by a two-way analysis of variance 

so as to test for the main effects of the child's sex and race as 
well as for possible interactions between sex, race, and teacher 
Judgments. The first analysis included all children in the 31 
classrooms: 267 black girls, 250 black boys, 126 white girls, 
129 white boys. Then we analyzed the data collected in East and West 
separately. In East this included: 235 black girls, 226 black boys, 
17 white girls and 21 white boys. In West this included 32 black 
,girls, 24 black boys, 109 white girls and 108 white boys. Finally, 
we analyzed data Just: from the racially mixed classrooms, 11 in East 
and 8 in West. This included 143 black girls (111 in East, 32 in 
West), 120 black boys (96 in East, 24 in West), 91 white girls 
(17 in East, 74 in West) and 97 white boys (21 in East and 76 in 
West). 

Judgments of Classroom Conduct 

Teacher Judgments of their pupils' classroom conduct showed clear 
effects of the child's sex and race. (See Tables lA, IB, and IC). 
White cKildren were Judged more positively than black children 
and girls more positively than boys. The main effects of pupil sex 
.and race appeared in both the summary classroom conduct score and on 
all thirteen items comprising it (See Table 2). Teachers Judged white 
children and girls as less likely to blame others, resist the teacher, 
manipulate adults, act impulsively, require supervision, act aggressively 
toward peers, be disobedient,, be easily led into trouble, resent 
criticism, disrupt class procedures, and tease others. They also 
felt that girls and white children were more likely to show positive 
leadership. All of the main effects of race of the child held up in 
the data from both East and West. Almost all of the sex effects 
also held in both communities. The only exceptions were that teachers 
in East felt boys and girls were equally likely to act impulsively; 
teachers in West felt boys and girls equally often showed positive 
leadership. 



The Influence of Pupil Sex and Race 




TABLE 3 ■ II 



mm ^imm judgments of bim and toe boys and girls on acadehii; 

MOIIVATIOll ITEMSl ALL CUSSROOMS, CLASSROOtIS IN EAST, CLASSROOHS IN WEST 

ft 

Acadornlc HotlvAtloR CldeBrooms Claasroons 

■ All ClflSBroonia In hut In lICB t 

White Whitp Black Black Wlilte White Block Block l-Hiitc Wiito Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boyn Girls Boys Girls Boyg 



Motivated toi^ard 
academic performance iOl 3.52 3.45 3.10 

Raco>.. p ^,0001 
Sfix, p ^.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



4.35 3.66 3.48 3.14 3.95 3.49 3.28 2.66 



Race, p^OOOl 
Sex, p<.004 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p <.0001 
Sex, p <.0009 
Interaction (NS) 



Shows Initiative 



3.53 3.16 3.02 2,84 4.05 3.28 3,12 2.93 3.45 3.13 2.28 2.04 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex, p <,001 
Interaction ■ (NS) 



Race, p <.0005 
Sex, p <.008 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex, (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Alert and interested 
in school vork 



3.94 3.64 3.43 3.19 4,35 3.61 3.48 3.22 3.88 3.63 3.09 2.83 



Race, p <,0001 
Sex, p < ,0004 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p <,0003 
Sex, p (.004 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (,0001 
Sex, (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Learning retained well . 3,86 3.70 3,40 3,11 4.11 3,67 3,44 3.16 3,82 3,71 3.09 2.71 



Race, p (,0001 
Sex, p (.005 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ^,0007 
Sex, p <,03 
Interaction (NS) 



" Race, p <.0001 
Sex, (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Completes assignnients 4,35 3.87 3.88 3.48 4.58 3.80 3.80 3.47 4.32 3.96 3.88 3.58 
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Race, p (.0001 
Sex, p (.0001 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (M 
Sex, p <.,000S 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ^.03 
Sex, p (.008 
Interaction (NS) 
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Academic Motivation 
Judliniontfi 



All Clasarooiii.i 



CljiRoroont*] 
In E/iflt 



l^iitQ White Black 'Black Invito l^iito Black Black 
Girla Boya Clrla Boya Girls Boys Girls Doyr 



Cliinsrooino 
_ In Wont 

Wilto MUtQ Black Black 
Cirlfi Boya Girln Boys 



in 

N 



Poaitlvo concern for 
m education 



Hesitant to try or 
gives up easily 



m 3.61 3.^0 3,0^ /i.35 3.61 Ul 3.08 ^,03 3.61 3.23 2.f)6 



Race, p ^.0001 
Sex, p <.O0Ol 
Interaction (N3) 



Race, p ^0001 
Sex, p <.002 
Interaction (NS) 



llacG, p <.0001 
Sc::, p (.001 
Interaction (NS) 



3.84 3.83 '3.4B 3.23 4.35 3.95 3.48 3.26 3.77 3.31 3.46 2.91 



• Race, p ( .0001 
^ Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ^0001 
Sox (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p<.0005 
Sex (KS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Uninterested lu 
subject matter 



4.03 3.60 3.50 3.28 4.47 3.81 3.54 3.32 3.97 3.56 3.18 2,91 



Race, p/.OOOl 
Sex, p ^0001 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ^.0001 
Sex, p /.007 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p <.0001 
Sex, p (.03 
Interaction (NS 



0^ 
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Tht rajtlngi of academic motivation alao ahowad equally pronounced 
iox and raca affacta in racially mixed claaarooma as in all thirty-one 
clMttooma'. The average ratinga of the four groups of children from 
all claaarooma were in fact almost identical to thsoe in racially 
mixed claaaea. This was true in both taut and West (Sec Tables 
lA, IB, and IC) . , . 

Judgmenta of Personal Behavior 

* Teachers consistently viewed white children and girls as showing 
better personal behavior (See Tables lA, IB, and IC) • Teachers 
felt white children and girls were less frequently absent, less often 
showed inappropriate behavior, cheated, st;.ole, swore, or showed poor 
personal hygiene (See Table 4). The ordering of the four groups of 
children remained constant on both the summary index and on all six 
of these items. White girls were always Judged most positively. They 
were followed by white boys who were seen very similarly to black 
girls. Black boys were always Judged least positively. These sex 
and race effects held in both East and West, although both sets of 
differences were larger in East. Black girls were Judged enough 
more positively 'in West than in East to mute the race effect in 
West; white boys were Judged enough more positively in West than 
in East to mute the sex effect in We^t. No significant interactions 
of sex, race, and teadher Judgments appeared. 

The ratings of pcjrsonal behavior showed equally pronounced sex 
and race effects in racially mixed classrooms as in all classrooms 
in the Sample. Again, the average ratings of the four groups of 
children were almost identical in the two settings. Again thi^ was 
true in both East • and West. 

Judgments of the Child's Social and Emotional Adjustinent 

Teacher Judgments of the social and emotional acljustment of » 
their pupils depended somewhat less on sex and race influences 
(See Tables lA, IB,, and IC). Sex was not a signifincant .factor 
gener!^lly although sex did interact with race on the. three femdttonal 
Judgments that teachers in East made (See Table 5). • This occurreds^* 
because teachers in fiast viewed white girls as less depressed and 
much more happy and friendly than other children. Otherwise, boys 
and girls were judged much the saine. Teachers in both communities 
also viewed black and white children very similarly in social , 
behavior — how friendly and well received they were by others and how 
isolated they were (See Table 5). Race^of the child did matter, however, 
in the teachers* Judgments of emotional adjustment. Teachers in both 
West and East felt that black children were more depressecl and.le^s 
happy (See Table 5). Teachers in East further felt that black pupils 
were more wi^thdrawn and uncommunicative. 

The ratings of social and emotional adjustment showed equally 
pronounced race effects in racially mixed classrooms as in all classrooms 
in jche sample. Again, the average ratings of blacic and white children 
from all classrooms were almost identical to the ratings made in the 
racially mixed classrooms and in both East and West; 



mil h ' II 

mm\ OP TEACHER JUDCflENTS OF BLACK AN!) WllITE flOYS AND GIIU.S OH num. 
BEHAVIOR ITEMSl ALL CLAS3OT, CUSSROOHS IN EAST, CLASSROOUT IN mt 



hxmil Bohavloc 
^ Jiidginonta 



All ClflUflrooinfl 

Wliitu Whlto Bhck Black 
Girls Boyo Girls Boys 



ClAflsroomn 
In Ertflt 

l^ilto Uiato Bkck Binok 

Glrlo Boys Clrla h^n 



CiaflRroonifj 
ill I'Ofil: 

IfliUa Whlto lliflck Bldck 
. Glrh Boya CicU Uoyti 



Abscncos or truflncies 4.65 4.61 4,19 4.13 4.76 4.^8 4.14 4.13 4.63 4.67 4.53 4.20 



N 



Inaoprotirlato personal 
oppearanco 



Lying or cheatins 



Steals 



Swears or uses obscene 
Iunguas(i 
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Poor personal hygiene 



Rflco, p < ,0001 
. Sox (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Raco, p <.01 
Sox (NS) 
Intoractlon (NS) 



R.icn, p <.Q3 
So:( (NS) 
Intr.riiction (NS) 



A fl7 A 79 A Ifl A Art 

HtOI Htlit HiJD 4i**U 


A flA A (>9 A 11 A 


4.0/ M.OO 't.J'J 




Rnce> p <,00^ 


Race, p ^01 


Sox 






Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


•J. /O H.HH H.IO J,0/ 


4 87 /» 10 4 lA 1 10 

ttOI f.ii? >l|iO J.J..' 


L U 4 40 10? 1 fil 

H./O 'i.M^ J.7J JiUJ 


Race, p <.O001 


Rnco, p (.004 


Race, p <.0001 


H J AAA1 

Sex, p <.0001 


Sox, p <,005 


Sex, p ^'.03 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


4.92 4,87 4.69 4.65 


4.93 4.85 4.74 4.64 


4.92 4.87 4.30 4.66 


Race, p ^.0001 


Race, p <.05 


Race, p ( .0001 


Sox (NS) 


Sex (NS) 


Sc::' (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


4.87 4.63 4.57 4.42 


4.81 4.55 4.60 4.47 


4.88 4.64 4.33 3.88 


Race, p <.0001 


Race (NS) 


Race, p ^0001 


Sex, p <.001 


Sex (NS) 


Scx,> <'.006 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


4.92 4.77 4.38 4.38 


4.76 , 4.61 4.35 4.37 


4.94 4.81 4.55 4.50 


Race, p <.O001 


Rate, p i.Ol 


, Race, p i.OOOl 


Sex (NS) 


Sex (NS) 


Sex (IIS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) 


Interaction (NS) i 



' iABLE 5 - II 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER. JUDGMENTS' OF BLACK AND WHITE BOYS AND GIES ON SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 
■ ADJUSTMENT ITEMS J ' ALL CUSSROOMS, CLASSROOMS IN EAST. CLASSROOMS IN WEST 



; Social-Emotional , 

Judgnieiits 



MlClassrgons 

White White Blad Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 



Classroocis 

White White Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 



piassrooins 
In West 

IMte -White Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys • 



Appears depressed 



4.36 4.29 3.83 3.94 . 4.52 4.09 3.79 3.94 4.33 4.33 4.09 4.00 



Race, p < .0001 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (.002 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction, p (M 



Race, p (.04 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Appears generally happy 4.26>' 4.06 3.74 3.79^ 4.58 4.09 3.71 3,81 4.21 4.06 4.00 3.70 



Withdra^m, and 
uncomunicative 



Friendly and veil 
received by others 



I'V" 



l8ol."ted :cy o-r no 
' frisnds ■ 



ERIC' \ 



Race, p <,0001 
; Sex (NSy- 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex (NS)^ 
Interaction '(NS)' 



Race, p (.02 
Sex (NS) , 
Interaction (NS) 



I 4,20 4.11 3.76 3.79' 4.47 4.23' 3.76 3.78^ /i.l6 4.08 3.78 3.87 



Race, p'^ 0001 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS)- 



Race, p 1,0003 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ( .08 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction. (NS) 



3.97. 3.78 3.62 3.71 4.00 3.52' 3.60 3.69 3.97 3.83 3.75 '3.91' 



Race -(NS) 
. Sex (NS) 
■Interaction ^(NS) 



Race (NS) 
. Sex (NS) . 
Interaction,- .p C.OS 



Race (NS) 
Sex : (NS)' ■ 
Interaction jNS) 



3.93 3.83 3.71 3.84 3.83 3.66 3.70 3.83 3.94 ' 3.86 3.81 3.83, 



Race (NS) ■ 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



. Race o(NS) ■ 

Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race ' (NS) 
Sex (NS) r. 
Ii).teractio'n (US) 
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Judgments of the Child's Dependency on the Teacher 



^ The dependency summary score involves only two items — judgments 
of the extent to which the child seeks ^reassurance and is possessive 
of the i teacher. Sex of the child did not influence the teachers' 
judgments on either item nor in either commxinity (See Tables lA, 
IB, 10', and 6). Race of the child was significant, however, 
althouigh primarily in East* East teachers felt that black girls and 
boys were more possessive of the teacher and sought greater reassurance 
than either white girls or white boys. These race differences are 
fi^less marked in West. It was only in racially mixed classes in West that 
teachers considered black children significantly more dependent than 
white children. The analyses of the data from all classrooms in West 
Aid not show significant race effects, although the trends were' the 
same as in the racially mixed classes in West and in classes generally 
in East. , . 

Summary 

The results provide clear and consistent answers to several of 
the questions we raised about the influence of pupil sex and race 
in teachers' judgments. 

1. Race was consistently influential. Teachers, in hpth communities 
felt that black children were less positively motivated 
academically, showed poorer^ classroom conduct ,• poorer 
personal behavior, and were less well adjusted emotionally. 
Teachers in East further felt that black children were more 
dependent on them as teachers. Teachers in racially mixed 
classrooms in West also agreed that black children were more 
dependent. It was only in judging, chidlren 's social adjustment, 
specifically their friendliness and level of' classroom 
isolation, that teachers in both communities ^viewed black > 

and white childr'-u similarly. \ 

2. Sex was also important but on only three of the five types of \ 
judgments the teachers made. Teachers in both East and West 
felt that girls showed better conduct in the classroom, better 
personal behavior, and were more positiviely motivated 
academically. By contrast, boys aiid girls were judged as 
having very similar social ahd emotional , .adjustment and 

level of dependency on the teacher. 

3. Sex and race effects were generally additive. The order of 
the four groups of children consistently showed that teachers 
made the most positive judgments of white girls who were 
followed by white boys and black girls. Black boys were 
always judged least positively. Sex and race did interact 

in the teachers' judgments in East on about half of the classroom 
conduct items. East teachers viewed white girls unusually 
positively'relative to the other groups of children. 
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TABLE 6 - II 



mmi OF TEAGHEH JUDGMENTS OF BLACK AND EITE BOYS AND GIES ON DEPENDENCY ITEMS; 
ALL CUSSROOMS, CLASSKOOMS IN EAST, CUSSROOHS- IN WEST 



Dependency 
Judgments 



All Classrooms 



Classrooms 
• In Eiist 



Classrooms 

In West 



White t!hite Black Black Mte White Black Black l^hite Wliite Black BlSck 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Joys Girls Boys 



Seeks constant 
reassurance 



3.79 ...3.88 ■ 3.56 m 3.95 3.55 3.47 3.66 3.87 .3.59 3.5i 



Race, p ^0002 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (KS) 



Race, p ^.0001 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race (NS) 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Possessive of 
teacher. 



4.50 m i.00 4.09 4.47 4.19 3.96 4.06 4.50 •4.45 4.31 4.29 



Race, p (.0001 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race, p ^.01 
Sex (NS) 
Interaction (NS) 



Race (NS)- 
Sex (NS) - 
Interaction (NS) 
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4. Overall, the resiilts._shjDwed _or)d i^P^c:A_9i^ 

1 specific communities. Teachers in both communities^ showed 
the influence of the child's race in judging their pupils' 
classroom conduct, academic motivation, personal behavior, 
/ emotional (but not social) adjustment, and level of 

dependency. Pupil sex also influenced teacher judgments of 
children's classroom conduct, academic motivation, and personal 
behavior in both communities, although the effect of sex 
depended on the chili's race more in East than in West. 
Teachers in East viewed white girls unusually positively 
and differentiated between white girls and boys more than 
between black girls and boys. This unusually positive view 
of white girls in East also resulted in exaggerated race 
differences in teacher judgments there. By and large, 
however, these results support the genej^ality of the influence 
of pupil sex and race on teacher judgments. Teachers in both 
the predominantly middle-class and predominantly working- 
class school districts were influenced at least somewhat 
by the child's sex and consistently by the child's sex and 
race influences in judging children's behavior in the classroom. 

5. Finally, the results from the racially mixed clas.stdoms generally 
showed equally pronounced sex and race effects as were found in 
the analyses of the data from all' classrooms. All the sex 

and race effects held in the total sample and in the racially 
mixed classes. Generally the average ratings of th^ four 
group? of 'Students were virtually identical in data analyzed 
from all classrooms and from just the racially mixed classes. 
This means that- the differences in teachers' judgments of ' 
black and white children in the total sample did not result 
simply from different teacher evaluations of exclusively black 
and exclusively white, classes. Even when black and white 
children attended the same classes, black children were judged 
more negatively. Moreoveri^ the almost identical judgments of 
. ' black children in racially mixed and in all classrooms and 
of white children in the two settings indicates that these 
expectancies of teachers do not depend on racial composition 
.of the classroom. 

Influence of Additional Pupil Characteristics 

We are interested in whether teachers would still judge white 
children and girls more positively if we controlled for children's 
performance on standard tests administered early in the school term. 
We expected test score performance to be one of the cues teachers use 
in judging black and white boys and girls but further expected pupil. sex 
and race to significantly influence teacher judgments even after 
adjusting for test performance. We used verbal as well as nonverbal 
scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity as covariates and 
repeated the analyses of the effects of pupil race and sex. We did 
this for the fwo teacher judgmient summary indices that seemed most 
relevant to school outcomes — judgments of the child's classroom conduct 
and academic motivation. What did we find? 
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TABLE. 7 - II 



TEACHER JUDGffiMTS OP THE CLASSROOM CONDUCT OF BUCK AND WHITE BOYS AND GIRLS, CONTROLLINi 
BEGINNING YEAR VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL TEST SCORES: ALL CLASSROOMS, CLASSROOKS IN EAST 

AND CUSSROOHS IN WEST 



ClassrooiD Conduct 



All Classrooms 

White' White Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boy:; 
(125) (133) (Z50) (240) 



y Classrooms 
In East 

White White Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 
(19) (23) (218) (217) 



ClassrooDis 
• In West 

I^hite White Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 
(106) (110) (32) (23) 



Unadjusted Means 



4.47 3.87 3.84 3.40 4.47 3.90 3.83 3.43 4.47 3.87 3.84 3.17 



Adjusted for verbal 

test scores 4.40 3.80 3.87 3.45 4.44 3.88 3.83 3.43 

Adjusted for non-verbal * 
test scores • 4.45 3.85' 3.84 '3.42 4.46 3.89 3.83 3.43 

F, Values, Covarying Verbal Score s; 



F, Race Effect » 11,86 

(p ^0006) 
F, Sex Effect = 23.12 

(pi.OOOl) ' 
F, Interaction ,(HS) 



F, Race Effect = 3.95 

(P<.05) 
F, Sex Effect = 3.43 

(p^.06) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Values Covaryinp, Non-verbal Scores ; 



F, Race Effect « 17.31 

(p /.OOOl) 
F, Sex Effect = 23.59 

(p ^0001) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Race Effect = 4.29 

(p ^03) . 
F, Sex Effect = 3.51 
(p ',.06) 
. F, Interaction (NS) 



4.43 3.82 3.98 3.37 



4.45 3.84 3.92 3.24 



F, Race Effect = 9.93 

(p <.001) 
F, Sex Effect = 22.09 

' (p^.OOOl) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Race Effect = 16.09 

(p (.0001) 
F, Sex Effect = 22.48 

(p (.0001) 
'Interaction (NS) 



These unadju&ted oiauns arc slightly different from those presented in Tables lA, IB and IC because the 
,N's in each group vary from the original analyses in vhich test scores were not controlled. 



TABLE 8 - II 

TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF TIIE ACADEMIC MOTIVATION OP BLACK AND WHITE BOYS AND GIRLS, 
CONTROLLING BEGINNING OF YEAR VERBAL Al NON-VERBAL TEST SCORES: 
ALL CLASSROOMS, CLASSROOMS IN EAST, CUSSROOMS IN WEST 

" Classrooms Classrooms 

Academic Motivation All Ciassrooms In East In West 



White White Black Black Wl-dte I'hlte Black Black 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
il9L. liL M M (106) (110) (32) (23 ) 



3.85 



4.10 3.76 m 3.13 3.80 3.53 3.08 2.76 



3.55 



3.86 3.61 2M 3.15' 3.70 3.43 3.43 3.26 



3.63 



3.91 3.61 3.46 3.15 3.74 3.44 3.41 3.02 



F Values, CovaryinK Verbal Scores ; 



Unadjusted means 

Adjusted for verbal " 
test scores' 

Adjusted for non-verbal 
test scores 



White White Black Black 

Girls Boys Girls Boys 

(12'5) (133) (250) (240) 

3.85 3.57 3.39 2.09 



3.30" 3.53 3.25 



3.36 3.50 3.21 



F, Race Effect = 10.59 • 

(p<.001) 
F, Sex Effect = 4.74 

-(p<.02) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Race Effect = 2.89 

(p <.09) 
F, Sex Effect = 3.49 

(p^06) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Race Effect = 7.83 

(p<.005) 
F, Sex Effect = 7.62 

(p<.006) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



F, Race Effect (NS) 

F, Sex Effect" 18.11 

(p i .0001) 
F, Interaction (NS) 



?) Values, Covarying Nonverbal Scores ; 

F, Race Effect - , 3.52 F, Race Effect = 11.90 
(p <.06) (p(.0006) 

F, Sex Effect = 19.76 F, Sex Effect = 5.74 
(p<.0001) .,(p<.01) 

' F, Interaction (NS) F, Interaction (NS) 
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since we have found such large differences in the way teachers judge 

children, at least as a function of the child's sex and race, 

we decided to examine the impact, of the child's level of . intemality 

on teacher judgments as well as on teacher behavior. We did this by 

including a three-way classification of children on I-E (Intemals- 

ModeratesrExtemals) first with race so as to test for a main 

effect of internal-external control and possible race — I-E interactions 

in teacher judgments. We then repeated I-E analysis with pupil 

sex to assess whether tKe more positive judgments of white children 

and. girls would hold if children's level of internal-external . 

control were controlled. What did we find? 

The child's position on internal and external control did influence 
teacher judgments of classroom conduct, academic motivation, social- 
emotional adjustment and teacher dependency (See Tables 9 and 11). 
.The intemality of the child was less important in teachers' judgments 
of their pupils' personal behavior (IE was significant when sax was 
' controlled - Table II) but not when race was controlled (Table 9) . 
Teachers believed that internal children behaved better in the classroom, 
were more motivated academically, were emotionally and socially better 
adjusted, and were less dependent on them as teachers. The effect • 
of the child's level of intemality on teacher judgments held up in 
the analyses of the racially mixed classrooms as well as in the 
total sample of classrooms.. (It was less significant in the separate 
analyses of East and West but primarily because of the reduced sample 
ize.) 

The impact of the child's classification on the intemal-extemal 
control scale was not sufficient, however, to eliminate the influence 
of the child's race on teacher judgments (See Table 9 compared to 
Table lA). Intemal black children were judged more negatively , than 
internal white children on all judgments the teachers made. Likewise, 
moderately internal black children were judged more negatively than 
moderatelyx intemal white children on. all judgments . Even extemal 
black childten were judged more negatively than external white children 
on all but th^eir social-emotional adjustment. Extemal black and white . 
children were\viewed as similarly well adjusted. The race effect on 
teacher judgment persisted in all of the analyses, the total sample of 
classrooms (See^Table 9) and the racially fnixed classrooms in both 
East and West (See Table 10). ' j 

In one sense ti\is description of the results somewhat oversimplifies 
the combined meaning of the child's race and level of intemality in 
teachers' judgments. The significant interaction between pupil race 
and I-E score in explaining teacher judgment of the child's social- 
emotional judgment illustrates the complexity that appears somewhat less 
strikingly with other judgments as well „(See Table 9). External black 
children were judged as well (better in racially mixed classes) 
adjusted as intemal black children. By contrast, external white 
children were judged, in the\usual pattem, as more poorly adjusted 
than intemal white children. \ Although race and I-E did not interact 
significantly in accounting for^ the other teacher judgments, teachers 
did not judge intemal and external black chidlren as differently as, 
they viewed intemal and extemal white children. Tue child's level of 
intemality did not influence the teachers' judgments of the classroom 
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TABLE 9 - II 

TEACHER JUDGMENTS 6? INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL' BLACK AND WHITE 



CH^SrEN: 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



PUPIL Behavior 
inventory 



Internal 



ALL CLASSROOMS 
Moderate 



External 



Teacher Judgments of; Black White Black White Black White 



Classroom Conduct- 
Range 



Academic Motivation 
Range 



Social-Emotional 
Ad.justment • 
Range 



Dependency on the 

Teacher 

Range 



Personal Behavior 
Range 



(81) (92) (210) (91) (223) (69) 



3.66 4.34 3.60 4.12 3.40 4.00 
F, Race Effect 71.95 

(p <.0001) 
F, IE Effect = 5.94 

(p^.005) 
F, Interaction =■ (NS) 



3.53 3.96 3.22 3.66 3.10 3.39 
F, Race Effect » 27.93 

(p< .0001) 
F, IE Effect - 16.51 

(p < .001) 
F, Interaction = (NS) - 



3.89 4.27 3.68 4.04 3.82 3.86 
F, Race Ef fecf = 17.87 

(p ^.odoi) 

F, IE Effect = 6.28 

(p < .003) 
F, Interaction = 3.32 

(P <■ .05) 



3.92 4.21- 3.79 4.23 3.71 3.92 
F, Race Effect = 22.32 

(p i .0001)-, 
F, IE Effect = 5.15 

(p^.Ol) 
F, Interaction » (NS) 



4.30 4.85, 4.36 4.78 4.32 4.64 
F, Race Effect = 102.00 

•<p < .0001) 
f', IE Effect = (NS) 
F,\ Interaction = (US) 



Internal 



ALL RACIALLY 
MIXED CLASSROOMS 

Moderate 



External 



Black White Black l^fhite Black '.^hite 
(56) (68) (115) (70) (89) (47) 



3.68 4.42 3.65 4.23 3.43 3.97 
F, Race Effect = 45.86 

(p A. 0001) 
F, IE Effect » 4.34 

(p i .05) 
F, lateractiota = (NS) 



3.41 4.01 3.12 3.68 3.10 3.38 
F, Race Effect - 27.71 
(pV.OOOl) 

F, IE Effect = 9.14 

(p ^.OCl) 
F, Interaction « (NS) 



3.79 4.37 3.64 4.12 3.80 3.84 
F, Race Effect = 21.48 

(p.<.0001) 
F, IE Effect =3.50 

(P<.05) 
F, Interaction = 4.00 

(p < .025) 



4.02 4.40 3.89- 4.32 3.80 3.94 

F, Race Effect = 13.76 

(p <.f)01) 

F, IE Effect: = 4.72 

(p <.0l) 

F, Ihteraction = (NS) 



4.34 4.G8 4.38 4.80 4.3tJ 4.63 
F, Race Effect =■ 63.51 • 

(p < .0001) 
F, IE Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction = (p) 
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. TABLS 10-11 

TEACHER JTOGMENTS OF INTERNAL AND "EXTERNAL r.T.ACK AJiD VJHITE CHITJREN; CLASSROOMS EAST ANDWEST 



EUriL BEHAVIOR 
INVTUTORY 



R-\CIALLY MIXZD 
CLASSROOMS IN EAST 



Inteinaal 



Moderate 



External 



Teacher Judgments of : Black White Black White Black White 



Classroom Conduct 
Range 



Aoademlc Motivation 
Range 



Sdclal~Eaotlonal 
■ Ad.lustoent 
Range 



Dependency on the 
. Teacher 
Range 



Personal Behavior 
Range 



(42) (12) (88) (16) (74) (8) 



3.58 4.35 3.70 4.15 3.55 3.90 
F, Race Effect » 10.32 

(p <.001) 
F, IE . Effect - (NS) 

F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.42 4.57 3.23 3.74 3.16 3.40 
F, Race Effect « 14.5 

(p <iooi) 

F, IE Effect - 6.62 

(p < .005) 
F, Interaction » (NS) 



3.75 4.32 3.65 4.00 3.69 4.03 
F, Race Effect = 8.12 

(p < .005) 
F, IE Effect - (NS) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.98 4.60 3.92 4.28 3.76 3.88 
F, Race Effect «= 15.16 

(P <.001) 
F, IE Effect - (NS) 

F, Interaction » (NS) 



4.27 4.76 3.40 4.72 ^♦.36 4.66 

F, Race Effect = 12.52 

(p <.001) 

F, IE Effect " (NS) 

F. Interaction = (NS) 



RACIALLY MIXED 
CLASSROOMS IN TOST 



Internal 



Moderate 



External 



Black White Black White Black Whlt< 
Tl4F (56) (27) (54) (15) (39) 



3.98 



3.37 



3.98 



3.37 



4.43 3.46 4.25 3.09 
F, Race Effect - 21.37 

(p ^.001) 
F, IE Effect - 5.64 

(p <.02) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.89 2.77 3.67 2.83 
F, Race Effect - 18.91 

(p <.0001) 
F, IE Effect » 4.08 

(p < .025) 
F, Interaction - (NS) 



3.90 4.39 3.62 4.15 4.32 3.81 

F, Race Effect - (NS) 

F, IE Effect » (NS) 

F, Interaction " 6.03 
(p <.005) 



4.14 4.38 3.80 4.33 4.00 3.95 
F, Race Effect =• (NS) 

F, IE Effect = (NS) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4.53 4.90 4.33 4.82 4.52 4.63 
F, Race Effect => 19.90 

(p < .0001) , • 
F, IE Effect = (NS) 

F, Interaction = (NS) 
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TABLE 11 - II 

TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF INTERNAL AI^D EXTERNAL BOYS AMU GIRLS : IN ALL CL\SSR0OHS 

PUPIL BEHAVIOR 

INVEJTTORY ALL CLASSROOMS 

Internal Moderate External 

Teacher Judgments of ; Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls' 

(75) (100) (128) (164) (164) (12j£» 

Classroom Conduct 3.85 4.16 3.52 3.96 3.38 3.76 

Range F, sex Effect =31.18 ' 

(P < 

F, IE Effect « 12.82 

(p 4.001) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



Academic Motivation • 3.76 3.78 3. IB 3.52 3. 33 3.05 
Kange ^ F, Sex Effect » 8.57 

{p< .005) 
F, IE Effect = 23.96 

(p < .001) 
F, Interaction « 2.14 
(P*^ .20) 



Social Emotional 4.18 4.04 3.76 3.82 3.86 3.80 

Adjustment F, Sex Effect = (NS) i 

Range F, IE Effect = 10.67 

, (p^.OOl) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



Dependency oft TcachGr 4.13 4.05 3.95 3.90 3.77 3.76 
Range / F, Sex Effect = (NS) 

F, IE Effect = 7.97 
(p^.OOl) 

F, Interaction =^(NS) 



Personal Behavior 4.58 4.60 4.45 4.51 4.15 4.46 

Range F, Sex Effect = (NS) 

F,.IE Effect = 5.73 

(p < .005) 
F, Interaction = (US) ^ 
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conduct, apademic motivation, or dependency of black children nearly 
as much as it did their judgments of white children. The minimization 
of the' effect* of black children's internal-external control on teacher 
judgment, and the lack of linearity even when it did 'influence 
teachers, were particularly striking in the analyses of the racially 
mixed classes (See Tables 9 and 10). Further support that children's 
level of intemality was less important in the teachers' judgments of 
black than of white children was found in analyses where we looked 
at the impact of the child's internal- external control and sex just 
for black children in iEast and for white children in West (See Table 12). 
The child's' level of intemality influenced teacher judgments only of 
the academic motivation of black children in East while it influenced 
'teacher judgments not only of ^the academic motivation but also of the 
classroom conduct, social-emotional adjustment, and personal behavior 
of white children in West. Thus, several different analyses all point 
to the same conclusion. Teacher judgments of black children were not 
very much influenced by individual pupil characteristics — in this 
Instance by level of internal-external control— while teachers did 
distinguish among white children according to their individual 
differences in level of internal control . ' 

We have just seen that the effect of the child's, race on teacher 
judgments was powerful in that it persisted after the child's level of 
internal control was cpntfolled and because it outweighed the impact of 
the child's sense of control/in judgments teachers made of black 
children in East. What did the child's level of in'temality do to 
influence teacher judgments of boys and girls? Did sex continue to 
influence teacher judgments even after the child's I-E t^^as controlled? 

Analyses of the total sample of children indicate that the control 
for the child's level of intemality did little to suiter the impact 
of the pupil's sex of teacher judgments (See Table 11 compared to Tablfe 
lA). Sex was not as important as race of child in the first place. 
Sex influenced teacher jiidgments only of classroom conduct , . academic 
motivation, and personal ^behavior. When the child's level of intemality 
was (controlled, , girls continued -to^be viewed as more motivated 
academically and as showing better classroom conduct. The control 
for I'\e did mute the sex effect in teacher judgments of children's 
personal behavior. 

The separate analyses in East and West of the joint role of sex 
and level of intemality were carried out just with black children in 
East and just with white children in West. (Controlling for both 
race and sex would have resulted in yery^ small numbers in each cell 
* among white children in East and black children in West). The resiilts 
for white children in West are straightforward. Sex continued co, 
Influence teacher judgment on exactly the judgments where sex was 
important before controlling for tue child's internal- external control, 
that is, classroom conduct, academic motivation, and personal behavior 
(See fable 12)J Teachers in West felt that white girls were better 
behaved personally, showed better conduct in the classroom;, and were 
more motivated academically than white boys. By contrast, the results 
for.black children in East showed tiat sex continued to influence teachers 



i . TABLE 12 - 11 

^rK'^HRR JUDGM^NTC OF INTERNAL AFP HXTET^ ; .^L BO/S MU) C Jia.S : CLASSllOo nS IN HAST A ND VL? 



PUPIL BEHAVIOR 
im'ENTORY 



BLACK CHILDREN IN* ALL 
CLASSROOMS IN EAST 



WHITE CHILDREN IN ALL 
CLASSROOMS IN WKST 



Internal 



Moderate 



External 



Teacher Judgments of : Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 



Classroom Conduct 
Range 



Academic Motivatioa 
Rcuige 



Social Emotional 

adjustment 

Range 



(28) (40) (82) ClOl) .(116) (93) 

3.71 3.53 3.40 3.,80 3.32 3.56 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 

' F, IE Effect = (NS) 

F, Interaction = (NS) 



3.54 3.59 3.15 3.41 3.00 3.27 
F,^ Sex Effect = 3.40 

(p ^ .10) 
F, IE Effect = 6.94 

(p <'.001) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



4 . 06 3.78 3.68 3.70 3 . 84 3.71 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 



F, IE Effect 



(NS) 



F, Interaction = 1.28 



Dependency on Teacher 4^.00 3,80 3.77 3.80 3.71 3.68 
Range \ F, Sex Effect = (NS) 

F, ,IE Effect = (NS) 

.\l F, Interaction = (NS) 



r orsonal Behavior 
Range 



\ 



4.27 4.23 4.34 4.39 4.28 4.35 
\ ;F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
/ F, IE Effect = (NS) . 

F, Interaction = (NS) 



Internal 



Moderate 



Externc 



Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Gi 
(39) (41) . (36) (39) (33) (2 



4.06 4.61 3.75 4.47 3.75 
F, Sex Effect = 30.40 

(p <.001) 
F, IE Effect = 2.67 

(p <.10) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 



3.92 3.83 3.31 3.97 3.28 
. F, Sex Effect = 5.18 
(p <.025) 
F, IE Effect =4.97 

(p <.01) 
F, Interaction = 3.45 
(p<.05) 

4.36 4.19 3.92 4-18 3.78 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, IE Effect =4.89 

(p <.01) 
F, Interaction =1.49 



4.24 4.11. 4.32 4.14 3.89 3. 
F, Sex Effect = (NS) 
F, IE Effect = (NS) 

Intorac'ilon = (N3) 



4.81 4.90 4.71 4,86 4.57 
F, Sex Effect = 7.14 

(p < .01) 
F, IE Effect =6.41 

(p ^.005) 
F, Interaction = (NS) 
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Judgments only of acadmelq motivation once level of Internallty was 
controlled* We should remember, however, that sex of child particularly 
Influenced teachers In Judging white children In East. When we 
examine the Joint role of the child's sex and level of Internallty for 
Just black children In East, sex would njt be expected to operate 
very strongly since it was weaker In explaining teacher Judgments of 
black than |pf white children In the first place. Furthermore, 
as we have lalready pointed out, the child's level of Internallty was 
not critical In explaining teacher Jud^ent of black children in East. 
Overall, these analyses of Just black children in East indicate that 
neither the child's level of Internallty nor sex helped teachers 
distinguish among black, children on anything but academic motivation. 
Teachers in East were Just not guided as much by black children's 
personal characteristics in Judging their behavior in the classroom. 



Influence of Sex of Teacher 



Given that we could examine sex of teacher effects only on the 
Judgments teachers in black classes in East made of boys and girls, 
we admittedly can provide very limited answers as to whether male 
and female teachers are equally affected in their Judgments by sex 
of the pupil. And we have nothing to say about whether they are equally 
affected by pupil race. 

In this limited data set the results do support that it is 
female' but not male teachers who Judge boys and girls differently. 
Female teachers considered girls better behaved in the classroom, 
more motivated academically, but less well adjusted than boys. 
Male teachers in these black classes viewed boys and girls similarly 
in all these respects — conduct, motivation, and adjustment (See 
Table 13). > 

Since sex of pupil mattered most in the total sample in teacher 
judgments of classroom conduct and academic motivation, these results 
from black classes in r suggest that when pupil sex most Influenced 
teacher judgment, it d±^ so for female but not'male teachers. Male 
teachers just did not judge boys and girls* at ail differently. 
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TABLE 13 - II 

JUDGMENTS OF BOYS AND GIRLS BY MAT.E AND FF.MALE 
TEACHERS IN EAST: CHILDREN IN BLACiC CLASSEr> ONLY 

rUPIL BEHAVIOR Judgments by Judgments by 

INVENTORY Female Teachers Male Teachers 

• Teacher Judgments of ; Girls Boys Girls Boys 

(71) (76) (76) (87) 



Classroom Conduct 3.56 3.29 3.47 3.47 

F - 3.50 (p = .06) F(NS) 



Academic Motivation 3.37 3.04 3.33 3.17 

F =» 4.94 (p = .03) F(NS) 



Social-Emotional 

Adjustment 3.67 3.95 3.70 3.73 

F = 4.83 (p = .03) F(NS) 

Dependency on Teacher 3.62 3.76 3.63 3.6r 

F(NS) F(NS) 



Personal Behavior 4.29 4.29 4.29 4.27 

F(NS) F(NS) 



\ 
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Chapter III 



Teacher Behavior Toward Black and White Boys and Girls 



Just as the teacher expectancy research has focused primarily 
on the effects of teacher expectations, so the bulk of the previous 
work oni^teacher behavior has stressed Its Implications for chlldrens' 
achievement or attitudes toward school and their teachers. It Is 
true that some theorists began to discuss teacher expectancy 
as an escample of dyadic communication and offered models In which 
teacher expectancy was viewed as Influencing teacher behavior T/hlch 
was cast. In turn, as the process by which expectancy Influenced 
children. This resulted In research Interest on the teacher expectancy- 
behavior relationship. Numerous studies began to investigate whether 
teachers behaved differently toward children they considered "bright" 
or "likely to achieve In school." There has been little concern, 
however, or with other Influences on teacher behavior. A few 
previous studies have examined teacher personality or experience 
variables as Influences on teaching style oj Interaction with pupils. 
But, strangely enough, very little research has looked into pupil 
influences on teacher behavior. The prevlallng perspective in research 
on teacher-pupil interaction implied that teachers acted consistently 
toward all pupils in the classroom. We believe that to be naive. 
Teachers spend the majority of their time with only three or four 
pupils. If teachers do not spend equal time speaking with all 
children, it would be even more surprising if they equally reinforced 
all of them. Teachers probably positively reinforce certain types ^ 
of pupils most of the time, but negatively reinforce other types of 
pupils most of the time, while they may not speak at all with still 
other types of pupils. In other words teachers .probably differentiate 
their behavior toward children on some basis. This chapter explores 
whether pupil race, sex, and level of intemality are among those 
bases. We are interested in whether teachers behave differently 
toward black and white boys and girls and toward internal and 
external children. 

One reason that previous research has provided very little information 
about pupil influences is because mcst of it has depended on observational 
schemes that capture teacher behavior toward the class as a whole . 
A good example is the extensively used system developed by Flanders (1970). 
The Flanders' system provides seven categories for teacher talk, two 
for student talk, and one for silence or confusion. Four of the 
teacher talk categories are conceptualized as *yndirec-" behaviors — 
accepts feeling, praises or encourages, accepts \or use? ideas of 
students, and asks questions. Three teacher talk categories purportedly 
measure "direct" behaviors — lecturing, giving directions or commands, 
and criticizing. Flanders theorizes and provides empirical support 
for the notion that teachers not only differ in how directly and indirectly 
they behave but that their differences further affect pupil performance, 



A notable exception is the work of Brophy and Good to which we 
refer explicitly below. 
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pupil attitudes, and pupil dependency on the teacher. A few studies 
have tDodlfled the Flanders system so that particular children are 
targeted for observation but most have continued to use It to measure 
teacher behavior without regard to. which pupils the behavior Is 
directed. 

The work of Brophy and Good (1974) and their associates Is a 
notable exception to this typical treatment of teacher behavior. 
Explicitly critical of "class perspective" observational systeijis, 
Brophy and Good developed a dyadic Interaction observation system. 
They argue that many of the teacher behaviors that have been studied 
previously, In the Flanders' system for example, are directed at 
individuals * and not at the class as a whole. Teachers typically 
pralae and criticize Individuals rather than the whole class. They 
further conclude that the few studies on. Intraclass differences In 
teacher pupil Interaction demonstrated large Individual differences, 
as well as regular group differences, within the classroom. The 
system Brophy and Good developed Include the following categories: 
1) response opportunities, 2) level of- teacher question, 3) quality 
of child's response, 4) teacher feedback reactions (praise, etc.), 
!5) work related contacts, 6) behavior evaluations, and 7) procedural 
contacts. The research that has used this dyadic system selects 
particular children whose interactions with the teacher are to be 
observed. Because of their emphasis on" teacher expectancy, Brophy 
and Gcod typically choose three children the teacher considers "likely 
to achieve" or "bright" and three children the teacher considers "not 
likely to achieve." Sometimes boys and girls are specifically chosen, 
making a total of twelve children in a given classroom whose interactions 
with the teacher are observed. > 

A great deal of the research work on pupil sex has depended on 
Brophy 's and Good's observational system. One of the first of these 
studies was carried out in four first grade classrooms in rural 
Texas (Brophy and Good, 1970). Teachers ranked their pupils according 
to^their achievement. The three highest and the three lowest of each 
sex were targeted for observation. Four hours of observation were 
carried out in each classroom. Teachers had significantly more contacts 
(total across all categories) with boys than with girls; they particularly 
directed nore disciplinary contacts (criticism and disapproval) 
to boys. 

But they also afforded boys more response opportunities. The 
authors suggest that boys are generally more salient in the teacher's 
perceptual field and they give them more attention of all sorts. A 
subsequent report of thir; same study clarifies that these sex differences 
do not exist when teachers are teaching reading but rather reflect 
what happens across total classroom activities (Good and Bifophy, 1972). 
An earlier study by Davis and Slobodian (1967) likewise indicated that 
teachers did not discriminate in their behaviors toward boys and girls 
while teaching reading. The fact that boys read less well than girls in 
these early grades apparently does not result, in any simple fashion 
at last, from differential teacher behaviors explicitly in the reading 
sessions. 
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A later study carried out by Slkesi one of Brophy and Good's 
students » extends the Investigation of sex differences to Junior 
high pupil-teacher interaction* Sixteen Junior highvteachers » half 
male and half female » were observed for one hour a day for ten days 
beginning with the seventh week of class. Many differences in behaviors 
towards boys and girls were observed* Boys received more of all 
categories of behavior coded from thp Brophy and Good system. They 
were given more response opportunitJ a and more teacher affect » 
both positive and negative. Boys, in turn, initiated more questions 
and contacts with teachers and called out more answers and guessed 
more than girls. These behavioral differences in teachers and in the 
children existed even when comparing boys and girls considered high 
achievers by the teachers. Boys considered high achieving received 
more favorable teacher treatment and were more active themselves than 
girls considered high achieving (Good; Sikes and Brophy, 1973). 
Particularly interesting is the fact that teachers treated wrong answers 
given by boys and girls, even those they considered high achievers, 
differently. Wrong answers given by girls were more often negated by 
the teacher while teachers more often followed a wrcag answer given by 
boys with a new question. Teachers also lesis often followed up 
correct answers given by girls with additional feedback. The 
pattern of not taking correct answers as seriously and giving fewer 
response opportunitites when answers are incorrect is more important than 
simple positive/negative reinforcement in accounting for achievement 
inhibition among girls. Girls are criticized and restricted less than 
boys but they also are given less positive reinforcement. And 
perhaps most important for eventual commitment to achievement, boys 
seem to be taken seriously both when they are wrong and when they are 
right. 

Two other studies which did not use the "Brophy and Good system also 
found sex differences in teacher behavior. One used a modification of 
the Flanders system to investigate whether any particular area in 
the classroom received a disproportionate share of teacher-pupil 
interaction (Delefes and Jackson, 1973). Although sex of student was 
not a primary concern in this study, the authors do report that 
. teacher approval for males was contingent upon their level of participation 
in class while this was not true for females. Again, this seems to 
indicate greater seriousness about the academic performance of boys 
tian girls. The other observed fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
teachers during sixteen 40 minute class sessions with a modified 
version of the French and Galloway IDER system of behavior analysis 
(Gosper, 1971). i The pupils were all "gifted" but equally divided 
by sex. Teachers initiated -significantly more talk with male than 
with female students; they exhibited more restricting and less 
encouraging behavior toward female than male students. And male students 
initiated more talk with teachers as well. Since the boys and girls 
were both characterized as "gifted," these sex differences cannot be 
explained by "objective ability" differences between the two groups. 

Other than the two studies which indicated lack of differential 
behavior, in teaching reading, we have found only one study that failed 
to find sizeable differences in teacher behavior toward boys and girls 
as well as in boys' and girls' responsiveness in the classroom. Jeter's 
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dlasartatlon research using the Brophy and Good system to observe 
ten fourth grade social studies teachers did not find evidence of 
differential pupil-teacher Interactions* for boys and girls (Jeter, 
1973). .\ 

By and large » this group of studies shows that teachers direct 
more attention to boys, even when teacher expectancy of pupil achieve- 
ment Is controlled and even when "objective" performance Is controlled. 
Boys are criticized and disapproved more but they are also asked more 
questions, given greater feedback when correct, ^ provided more response 
alternatives when Incorrect, and given more positive reinforcement 
aa well. They In turn Initiate more contacts with the teacher; they 
are generally more cctlve In class; they answer more questions and 
they more often guess* There Is some evidence that these differences 
In boys* and girls' behaviors are more pronounced In math than In social 
studies, although they exist In social studies and In total classroom 
activities as well. 

None of these studies explicitly examined whether these sex 
differences operated for minority children or only for white children. 
Most of the studies were done with white children, although the 
original research with first grade children by Brophy, Good, and 
associates did Include a small number of black and Chlcano children. 
However, the size of these groups was too small for reasonable 
analysis of the joint Influence of sex and ethnic status. The research 
explicitly on pupil race or ethnic characteristics likewise has not 
examined the joint role of sex-ethnic Influences. Thus, prevloas 
research does not show whether these differential behaviors toward 
boys and girls prevail In situations where other biases may Influence 
teachers as well. 

The one study that examined a large number of classrooms In 
several school districts was carried out by the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. Jdckson and Cosca (1974) modified Flanders' system to 
code teacher behavior with reference to the ethnicity of the student 
to whom the behavior was directed. Four hundred ninety-four classrooms 
(fourth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades) in Anglo-Chlcano mixed 
schools were observed for ten minuties each. Chlcano and Anglo inter- 
action measures for each class were converted to per pupil measures by 
dividing the total number of tallies by the number of students 'of 
^that ethnicity. Anglo students received more praise; they were 
questioned more; and their ideas were used more than was true of 
Chlcano students. These are three of the four categories Flanders 
identifies as . "indirect" teaching behaviors. .Anglo students also 
received more of all non-criticizing teacher talk, eyen those considered 
"direct" behaviors such as lecturing and directions. Anglo students 
likewise responded directly to teacher questions and initiated more 
talk with teachers than Chlcano students did. \ 

Four other studies refer to black and white children. One 
(Antonoflos, 1972) used a national survey and found that white ■ 
pupils received more encouragement in terms of high approval-low i 
disapproval reinforcement. The other three covered much more 
restricted situations. Barnes (1974) used the Brophy and Go^ system 
to observe social studies classrooms in a desegregated high ^hool.. 
Teachers made more direct contacts with white students than with black 




studenta; white students were asked more "product" and sustaining- follow-up 
questions than black students; black students were asked more "choice" questions 
than white students. Othervise» white and black students were treated 
similarly in this one school. Coble (1975) modified the Flanders 
^ystemi much as Jackson and Cosca did| to code the race of the 
child to whom behavior was directed in 13 fourth grade classes. Four 
classes were black, six white » and three were racially mixed. 
Each classroom was observed in twenty minute sessions i twico weekly 
for three weeks* Teacher behavior in the three types of classrooms 
did not differ in any of the teacher talk categories except praise. 
Students in white classrooms received more praise than ^students 
in either black or racially mixed classes. Coble also analyzed 
behaviors toward black and white pupils in the three racially 
mixed classes. Black st'odents received more "direct" teacher 
talki particularly more criticism, than white students did. 
Teachers were later asked to judge each pupil in the class on nine 
characteristics, including "academic potential." When black and 
white students were classified into groups perceived by the teacher 
as high and low ability, Coble found that it was especially the 
"high ability" black students who were .criticized by the teacher. 
They received more criticism than any cz the other groups. High 
ability black stu4ents, however, initiated more talk than any other 
group of students in racially mixed qlasses, despite receiving more 
criticism than others. Coble's results are similar to findings reported 
by Rubovits and Maehr (1972). In a study using a micro-teaching 
situation they showed that teachers used more criticism with "gifted'* 
blacks than with any other group of. students. One set of pupils 
consisted of a black and a white "gifted" subject; the other a black 
and a white "non-gifted" subject. Although the black and white 
subjects did not differ in verbosity, teachers requested fewer state- 
ments from blacks than from whites; they ignored more statements of 
blacks than of whites; and they praised blacks less and criticized 
them more than whites. The ability dimension also produced effects, 
but race by ability interactions showed that the "gifted" subjects 
received more positive treatment when white but less positive treat- 
ment when black. "Gifted" blacks especially were criticized. 
These two studies add to those reported in Chapter II that likewise - 
showed that minority children who are viewed as high ability or who 
perform better than "expected" are judged more negatively on other 
behavior ratings. Together these studies suggest that a reverse 
"pygmalion" effect characterizes the assessiuents and behavior 
toward "bright" black children. All of these studies, however, 
have been conducted in either laboratory settings or in just a few 
classrooms. Given the critical educational significance of their 
implications, these results very much need to be examined in a larger 
number of classrooms. 

Previous research leaves many qeustions about pupil sex and race 
unanswered. It is not at all clear whether teachers behave differently 
toward black and white children only when comparisons are made of 
racially. homogeneous classrooms or whether race effects persist in 
racially mixed classes as well. If pupil race does not influence teacher 
behavior in racially mixed classes, it might be argued that differences 
in the way black and white children are treated in public schools 
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r«8ult,from characcarlstlca associated with racially homogeneous 
anvlronmants , not explicitly from teacher bias toward black and white 
children In the same situation. We will explore that question by 
comparing the results from the 19 racially mixed classes with the 
results from the total set of 31 classrooms* 

Previous studies have likewise not provided information about the 
Joint lnfl'«ence of pupil sex and race nor have they examined the function 
of school district characteristics as conditioners of these sex and 
race effects. We do not know from previous work whether teachers 
behave differently toward boys and girls and toward black and white 
children both in districts serving working class families and in 
those serving mostly middle class families* We explored whether the 
race and sex Influences on teacher behavior existed, as their effects 
on teacher 'Judgments did, both communities* , 

Finally, we have found no studies that investigate whether children's 
personality differences, such as their level of Intemallty, might 
mute these sex and x*ace Influences on teacher behaviors* We examine 
whether teachers behaved differently towa^rd boys and girls who expressed 
equally high sense of control* Frevlou^ work indicates that sex and 
rac^ effects continue to operate even after teacher expectancy and 
pupil performance are controlled but the role of pupil personality 
has by and large not been examined* We report results on teacher 
behavior toward, internal and external children and oh level of 
Intemallty as a possible conditioner of teacher behavior toward 
boys and girls* We could not investigate the Joint Influence of 
pupil race and level of intemallty because the small number of white 
children in East and black children in West whose interactions with 
the teacher were observed makes classifying them further oy level of 
intemallty impossible* The nund)ers in each cell would simply have 
been too small. This also means that we look at the Joint Influence 
of sex and. level of intemallty, controlling pupil race and community. 
Results on teacher behavior toward Internal and external boys and 
girls are presented separately for black children in East and for 
white children in West. 

The Influence of teacher charactt^rlstlcs (experience, personality, 
and teaching .orientation) on their classroom behavior has received 
considerable attention in previous research. The research tradition 
tht has focussed on the teacher's behavior toward the class as a whole 
has tended to view differences between teachers as the result of 
their differences in personality or experience* Many of the studies using 
tfie* Flanders' system have investigated personal correlates of direct 
and indirect ti»achlng behaviors, although with contradictory results. 
Results £rom studies of personality correlates (for example, dogmatism, 
warmth/ introversion-extroversion, anxiety, ego orientation, internal- 
external control) have been particularly unimpressive. Most studies 
have»ibund no more significant correlations than would be expected by 
chancel... Evidence of differences In style, leadership orientation, and 
educational philosophy of direct and indirect teachers is somewhat 
more impressive (Dleken and Fox, 1973; Aspy and Hutson, 1972; 
Aspy and Roeback, 1972). 
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Dlff«r«nc«8 In the behavior of male and female teachers has not 
been studied extensively despite the concern frequently expressed In 
educacional circles about the presumed negative effects, especially 
on male students, of having preponderantly female teachers In the 
early grades. The few studies that have examined whether male and 
female teachers differ in their expectations of boys and girls were 
mDStly equivocal, although the most extensive of them (Ricks and Pike, 
1973) showed that sex stereotyping of boys and girls was somewhat 
more characteristic of female than of male teachers. The research 
of Brophy, Good, and their associates on teacher behaviors shows when 
they have examined sex of teacher, male and female teachers behaved 
similarly in their treatment of boys and girls. Both male 
and female teachers treated boys and girls differently (Good, Sikes, 
and Brophy, 1973). These authors conclude that previous writers 
describing the 8f>ecial problems, of boys in the puplic school 
environment have overemphasized the fact that the teachers are female 
and placed too little emphasis on the fact that they are teachers. 
They' suggest that institutional roles cause teachers of both sexes 
to establish a set that makes them preoccupied with and excessively 
sensitive to the need to control disruptive clasnroom behavior 
and to act on sex-role expectations of both boys and ^irls. 

Specific Questions About Teacher 
Behavior Explored in This Study 

1. Do teachers behave differently toward black and white children? 
Do these race effects persist in racially mixed classrooms? 

2. Do teachers behave differently toward boys and girls? 

3. Do these sex and race differences exist in both East and 
West? 

4. Do teachers behave differently toward internal and external 
children? 

/., 

5. Does the effect of the child's sex persist even when the 
child's level of intemality is controlled? 



Procedures 

Twelve children in each of 31 classes were selected for teacher- 
pupil interaction observations. (Full data from 370 of these 372 
children are analyzed and reported below.) The twelve pupils were 
selected because they represented high, moderate, and low positions 
on internal and external contorl. The observation study included in: 
East — eight white girls, 14 white boys, 108 black girls (51 in racially 
mixed classes), 108 black boys (47 in racially mixed clas3es)^;^est — 
54 white girls (35 in racially mixed classes), 53 white boys (47 in 
racially mixed classes), 12 black girls and 13 black boys. . - 

The teacher's and pupil's verbal behavior were recorded using a 
modificatloa of the. Flanders' interaction analysis system. Every 
three seconds the observer coded the verbal activity during that interval 
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Into onct of c«n categories. The observera recorded the verbal behavior 
between the teacher and the total class In general and also with twolve 
specific pupils In each class. The observers did not know which of 
the twelve children had been previously classified as high, mlddlSi 
and 'low on the Internal-External Control ScAle, although they obviously 
knew which«were boys» gltls» black* and white. About half of the obser- 
vations were tdone while the t :acher was teaching math, the other half 
carried out during social studies. 

1^ coders were trained using the Flander's training procedures. 
They were trained until they attained the Flanders standard of .85 
inter-observor reliability (Scott's reliability coefficients). Following 
the usual Flanders procedure* reliability checks were also maintained 
throughout the data-gathering period. The classrooms were randomly 
assigned to the observors on a weekly basis and each classroom's 
observations were spread across the period from January to May that 
it took to complete the observations in the classrooms* Tallying 
verbal behavior every three seconds, a total of six to eight hours 
of observation data were gathered for tach teacher. Thls^ amount of 
observation Is far more than is typical of studies of classroom interaction 
^ particularly where interactions with specifically targeted children are 
observed as well as interactions with the total class. The ten categories 
were defined exactly as in Flanders (1965). 

Teacher Talk Categories 

1. ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the 
students In a non- threatening manner. Feelings may be positive 
or negr^tlve. Predicting or recalling feeli are Included. 

3 

2. PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: ptalses or encoura^^ . student action 

or behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at expense *j 
of another individual; nodding head, or saying "um hm?" or 
**go on*' are Included. 

3. ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STlin^NTS: clarifying, building, or 
developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings mor^ 
of his own ideas, into play, shift to category five. 

4. ASKS QUE;<3TI0NS: asking a question about content or procedure 
with the Intent rJlat a student answer. 

- ^ 

5. LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or procedures; 
expressing his own ideas, asking. rhetorical questions. 

6. GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or orders to which a 
student is expected to comply. 

4 

7. CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORltY: statements intended to 
change student behavior from non--acceptablc3s^to acceptable pattern; 
bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is doing what he r. 
doing; extreme self--ref erence. 



3 & 4 

There is NO scale implied by numbering the categories. Each numb 
is classlf Icatory.; it designates a particular kind of communication event. 
To write these numbers down during observation is to enumerate, not to 
Judge a position on a scale. 



Student Talk CntoRorlew 

8. STUDENT TALK— RESPONSE: talk by students In rcnponao to toocher 
Teacher Initiates the contact or sollcltfl student statement. 

9. STUDENT TALK—INITIATION: talk by studonta which they Initiate. 
If '*calllng on** student is only to indicate who may talk next, 
observer must decide whetheJ student wanted to talk. If he did, 
use this category. 

10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of silence and 

periods of confusion In which communication cannot be understood 
by the observer. 

Since |:he total number of tallies « and the amount of talk the 
teacher exhibited, varied across teachers, the analyses. wo report 
in this chapter control for such classroom differences. Each of 
the twelve tavg^ted children's tallies in each, teacher talk category 
was divided by that teacher's tocal amount of talk. This means we 
are comparing whether boys and girls, and black and white children, s 
received different proportions of their teacher's verbal behavior. ^ 

The Influence of Pupil Race and Sex 

Race and sex influences need to be discussed separately, primarily 
because the race results depended on community while the s&x results 
held in both coninunlties. The chart below, which summaries the 
significant main effects of pupil sex and race in the two communities, 
show3 that the same teacher behaviors were tied to pupil sex in both 
communities, while the apttern of race results differed in East and 
West. 



CHART A 

SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS OF PUPIL SEX AOT RACE IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



East West 



Praise 


Race 


(SS) 












Use of Students' 
ideas 


Race 


(SS.M) 


Sex (M) 






Sex 


(M) 


Questioning 






Sex (M) 


Race 


(M) 


Sex 


(M) 


Lecturing 


Race 


(M) 




Race 


(SS.M) 






Giving Directions 


Race 


(SS) 


Sex (SS,M) 


Race 


(SS) 






Criticism 






Sex (SS,M) 


Race 


(SS)* 


Sex 


(SS.M) 



*SS » Social Studies 
M » Math 




Th« •fftict of pupil raca, but not aox^ aleo doptndQd on vhathor tha 
«n«l;/att v«r« catrltd out for all clanaroom or for racially mlxad 
claaaaat Tha affact of puplL raca vaa aharpar.ln racially mlxad 
claaaaa In Uaat but conaldarably waakar In racially mlxad claaaaa 
In Baat Tha raaulta on pupil raca wara altogatnar mora complicated and 
raqulra graatar caution In intarpratatlon ainca thay dapandad both 
on conmunity and on claaaroom aattlng. 

Pupil Sax 

• 

Plrat» lat ua dlacuaa tha ainplar aat of raaulta on taachar behavior 
toward boya and glrla. Taachars In both communltlaa criticized boya 
mora than glrla (Sea Table 1 and 2 for Eaat, 3 and A for Waat). Tlilo 
vaa true In both math and aoclal atudlaa. They alao aaked boya more 
quaatlona, although only In math. Boya* Ideaa were llkewlae uaod more, 
algnlflcantly mora In math In Eaat and more In aoclal atudlaa In 
Uaat. (It ia Important to note that uae of Ideas was so strongly 
tied to pupil race In East that It far outweighed the Influence of sex 
in teacher behaviors In social studies and was also clearly stronger 
than the effect of pupil aex In teaching math as well.) Boya were 
also given mora direct lona than girls , ''although this was a significant 
sex difference only in Eaat The only teaching behaviors that were 
not sex-linked in either community *nor in teaching either subject 
matter wejre lecturing and praise. 

The consistency in these rjesults made pooling the data from the 
two communities a sensible strategy in^analyzing sex influences. The 
main effeQt of pupil sex was significant in the pooled data in teacher* s 
use of 8tudent*8 ideas, questioning, giving directions, criticism, and 
praise (although praise was not sex-linked in the analyses of the data 
from the separate communities) (See Table S). 

Student talk showed the ^nfluerro^ of pupil sex less than teacher 
behavior did. In the separate analyses of East and West the comparisons 
of boys and girls generally did not show significant siex effects, 
although in each comparison the average responsiveness of boys tended 
to be higher for boys than for girls (See Tables 6 and 7). Given that 
the results were comparable in the two communities. It was appropriate 
to pool the data. With the larger N, the analyses then indicated signi- 
ficant sex effects (See Table 8). Boys responded more than girls 
directly to teachers when math was being taught. They were asked more 
questions by teachers and they responded more often. Boys also initiated 
wove talk in both math and social studies. 

Pupil Race - ' 

What did the results on pupil race show? Race effects were sharper 
in West and the pattern differed in the two communities as well. 
In East black children's ideas were used less in both math and social 
studies (See Tables 1 and 2). They were also praised less In social 
studies. Both of these effects were less sharp In racially mixed 
classes because black boys* ideas were used more and they, were praised 
more in racially mixed classes than was true generally In East. The 
direct behaviors were not as strongly race linked. Black children we're 
not criticized more than white children in either subject matter. But 
they were lectured more in math and given more directions in social . - 
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BEHAVIOR OF EAST^ TEACHERS TO^TARD BLACK AND WHITE BOYS AND GIRLS IN MATH 



EAST . ^ 

Toachcr Behavior 
Praise 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



White 
Girls 



l^ite 
Boys 



Black 
Glrlis 

'mm 



.16 .U .08 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction— NS 



Black 
Boys 

.13 



RACIAI.LY- . 
MIXED CLASSROOMS. 

IvTiite White Black 
Girls Boys Girls 

Tor TT?r T5iy" 



Black 
Boys 



.16 ,14 ' .09 13 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS * 

F, Interaction = NS 



tise of Ideas. 



Que$tionning 



.20 .29' .11 .16 
F, Race Effect =7.9 

/ (p <.005) 
F, Sex Effect , = 2.88 

(p <-09) 
F, Interaction, = NS 



.34 .^7 .34 .61 
F, Race Effect = NS 
. F, Sex Effect = 2,90 
.(p<.09) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.20 ,29 .14. .26 
^ F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = 4.64 

(p < .03) 
F, Interaction =. NS 



.34 .37 .33 .57 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 2.80 

(p < . 10) 
F, Interaction = NS 



Lecturing 



.14 .17 .33 . . .55 

F, Race Effect' 4.24 

(p ^.04) 
F, Sex Effect MS 
F, Interaction = NS 



a4 



.17 



.23 



.30 



F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



diving Directions 



•17 .29 .18 .34 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F/ Sex Effect = 5.38 

(p <.02) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.18 .32 .19 .34 

F, Race Effect = N'J 
F, Sex Effect = 4.41 
(p <.0f) 
*F, Interaction = NS 



'■rCi^^ticisa 



.Q09 .08 .05 .08 
F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 2.77 

(p <.097) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.009 ,08 .05 .09 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 2. 76 

. (pc.io) r- 

F, Interactipn = NS 
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• table; 2 -III V 

' BEHAVIOR or EA^T TEACHERS TOWARD BLACK AMD WHITE, BOYS AND GIRLS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



; EAST 

Teacher Behavior 
Praise 



Us« of Ideas 



/^iL CLASSROOMS 



Ifliite 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



(14) (108) (108) 



IThite 
Girls 

( 8) 

.12 .15 .06 .08 

F, Race Effec = 4.63 

(p ^ .03) 
F, Sex Effect/ = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



.42 \51 .15 .24 

F, Race Effect = 14.62 

. (p < .0002) 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



RACIALLY 
■MIXED CLASSROOMS 



Wiite 
Girls 



I-mite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 

(47) 
.11 



( 8) (14) (51) 

.12 .15 .06 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interac^iion = NS 



.43 .51 .18 .35 

F, Race Effect = 4.61 

(p <.03) 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F^ Interaction = NS 



Quest iohning 



.•18 .31 I .30 

F, Race EiEfect = NS 

F, Sex Efjfect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.38 .18 / .31 .32 .43 
F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS , 
F, Interaction = NS 



Lecturing 



13 .07 \ .16 .21 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effe\^t = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



\ 



.07 .13 . .11 > .11 

F, Race Effect. = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



Giving! Directions 



Criticise 



ERLC 



.08 .11 .11, .22 

F, Race Effect V= 4.03 

(p ^.05) \ 
F, Sex Effect =^ 3.46 

(p < .06) \ 
F, Interaction = ^NS 
\ 

\ 

.000 .01 .007 \ .004 

■ F, Race Ef fecc = 
F, Sex Effect := NS\ 



F, Interactloti = NS 



.08 .13 .11 .22 

F, Race Effect ^ NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.000 -05 .01 .03 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 2,75 

(p <.10) 
F, Interaction = NS 
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TABLK 3 " III 



BEHAVI^ OF WEST TEACHERS TOWARD BLACK AND miTE, BOYS AND GIRLS IN iMATli 

KACIJ^LLY 



WEST 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



MIXED CLASSROOMS 



Te^ cher Behavior 
Praise 



mute 
Girls 



IJhite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



(54) (53) (12) (13) 

.08 .12 .11 .13 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = rS 

F, Interaction « NS 



Ifliite 
Girls 

(35) 

.11 

F, 

F« 



White 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 

(12) 



(36) 

.15 .11 

Race Effect = NS 
Sex Effect - NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Black 
Boy.q 

(13) 

.13 



Use of Ideas 



.18 .23 .09 .13 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.15 .24 .09 .13 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect « NS 

F, Inter. iction = NS 



Questionning 



.38 .51 .50 .68 
F, Race Effect = 3.27 

(p <.07) 
F, Sex Effect = 3.45 

(P <.07) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.39 .50 .50 .68 

F, Race Effect = 2.47 

(p <.12) 
F, Sex Effect = 2.46 

(p<.12) 
F, Interaction = NS 



Lecturing 



.33 .30 .44 .49 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS ' 

F, Interaction - NS 



.24 .27 _ .44 .49 

F, Race Effect = 4.28 

(p <.04) 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction « NS 



Giving Directions 



.16 .23 .17 .26 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



.21 .27 .17 .26 

F, ^Race Ef fect_= NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Criti'cisni -02 .04 .01 ' .07 .02 .05 .01 .07 

" . ' F, Race Effect = NS F, Race Effect - NS 

' R, Sex Effect =7.0 F, Sex Effect = 8.28 

(p <.009) (p <.005) 

F, Interaction = NS F, Interaction = NS 
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TABLE 4 - III 



^EFIAVIOR OF WEST TEACHERS TOWARD BLACK AND WHITE, BOYS AND GIRLS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

ALL CLASSROOMS 



Teacher Behavior 
Praise 



RACIALLY 
MIXED CLASSROOMS 



iNTiite \^tte Black Black 



While 



l^hite Black Black 



Girls 



Girls Boys Girlo Boys Girls Boys 



(53) (53) (13) 

.09 .01 .10 

• F, Pace Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



(13) 
.07 



(34) (35) (13) (13) 

>08 .1.0 .10 .07 

F, Race Effect" = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Use of Ideas 



.15 .19 .09 .20 

F, Race Effect = NS. 
F, Sex Effect = 4.03 

(p <.05) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.14 .14 .09 .20 

F, Race. Effect = NS 
' F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



Quest ionning 



,35 .49 .38 .47 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.28 .39 . .38 .47 

F, Race Effect = NS 
Fj, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Lecturing 



.23 .20 .30 .41 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction =? NS 



.12 .10 ,30 .41 

F, Race Effect = 5.49 

(p <.02) 
F, Sex Effecc = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Giving Directions 



.10 .13 \24 .23 

F, Race Effect = 6.5 

(p<.01) 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



.09 .08 .24 .24 

F, Race Effect = 8.39 

, (p <.004) 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Critl-ciSu! 



.01 .08 .008 .10 
F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = 5.39 
(p<.02) 

F, Interaction - 
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.004 .0^ .008 .10 

F, Race Effect = 5.04 

(p < .03) 
F, Sex Effect = 10.55 

(p •. .002) 
F, Interaction = 4.17 

(Pn.04) 



TABLS 5 - III 



BEHAVIOK OF ALL TEACHERS TOWARD BLACK AND WHITE, EOYS AND GIRLS IN TOTAL SAMPLl-: 
TOTAL SAMPLE 



Teacher Behavior 
Praise 



Use of Ideas 



Quest ionning 



Lecturing 



MATH 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



l^hite 
Girls 
(62) 



IVhite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



(6/) (120) 



Black 
(121) 



White 
Girls 
(61) 



Miite 

Boys 

(67) 



Black 
Girls 
(121) 



Black 
Bbyf^ 

(121) 



.09 




.13 .08 


.13 


.09 


.10 .07 


.09 




F, 


Race Effect = 


NS 


F, 


uace Effect = 


= 2.85 




F, 


Sex Effect = 


6.9 7 




(P <.io) 








(p < .009) 




F, 


Sex Effect = 


N? • 
NS 




F, 


Interaction = 


NS 


. F, 


Interaction = 


.18 




.24 .11 


.16. 


.19 


.25 .14 


.23 




F, 


Race Effect = 


8.64' 


F, 


Race Effect = 


HS 






(p <.004) 




F, 


Sex Effect •» 


6. 48 




F, 


Sex Effect = 


4.02 




(p <.10) 








(p <.05) 




F, 


Interaction = 


NS . 




F, 


Interaction = 


NS 








.37 


E. 


.48 .36 

Race Effect = 

/ ION 

(p <.12) 


.62 
2.41 


.33 

F, 


.45 .31 

Race Effect = 


.39 

NS 




F, 
F, 


Sex Effect = 

(p 0) 
Interaction - 


20.12 
NS 


F, 
F, 


Sex Effect = 

(p <.10) 
Interaction = 


7.81 

NS 


.31 




.27 .34 


.55 . 


.21 


.19 .17 


.23 




F, 


Race Effect - 


6.0 


F, 


Race Effect = 


NS 






(? < ..02) 




F, 


Sex Effect = 


NS 




F, 


Sex Effect = 


NS 


F, 


Interaction ^ 


NS 




F, 


iutrearction = 
(p <^ .05) 


3.74 









Giving Directions 



.17 \ .25 .17 , .29 
t\ Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 12.59- 

(p <.0004) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.10 .15 .10 .12 

f; Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Criticisn ■ .02 .'^5 .05 .08 „ .01 .07 .02 .05 

F, Race Effect = 5.02 F, Race Effect = NS 

(p<.02) r:. . 

F, Sex Effect = 6.69 F, Sex Effect = 12.15 

(p < .01) (p <.10) 

F, Interaction = NS F, Interaction = NS 
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TASLS 6 - III , 
RESPONSES OF EAST TEACHEl^ TOWARD BL/iClC l^lh WHITE, BOYS AND GIRLS 



EAST 



Responses in Math 

Direct Reseponse 
to Teachers 



VJhite- 
Girls 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



UTiite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



.24 .25 .25 .36 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



RACIAILY 
MIXED CLASSROOMS 



Wliite 
Girls 



Boys 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



.24 .25 -24 ,40 

F, Race Effect = NS . 
F, Sex Effect = 3.17 

(p -07) 
F, interaction = NS 



Student Initiated 
Response to 
Teachers 



.13 .26 .20 .31 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 3.28 

(p <.07) 
F, Interaction = NS 



.13 



.26 



.13 



-34 



^ , Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect =4.20 

(p .04) 
F, Interaction = NS 



Rusponses in 
Social Studies 

Direct Reseponse 
to Teachers 



,25 .32 .30 .36 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction NS 



.25 -31 -29 .34 

f/ Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction == NS 



.21 .35 .17 .30 -21 -35 -H -35 

F, Race Effect - NS F, Race Effect = NS 



Student Initiated 

Response to ^^ce r.ri.ecL ^ ino . . -^^ 

^ , T? v^^^r>^ = MQ P. Sex Effect = 3.4/ 

Teachers 



F, Sex Effect = NS . F, Sex Effect 

F, Interaction = NS ' (P -O^) 

• F, Interaction =.,NS 
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TABU-: 7 - III 

PESPONSES OF WEST TEACHERS TOWAKD BLACK AND WHITE, BOYS AND GIRLS 



WES'] 



Responses in Math 

Direct Keseponse 
to Teachers 



Uhite 
Girls 



ALL CLASSROOMS 



RACIALLY 
MIXED CLASSROOMS 



l^hite 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



.27 .30 .21 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



Black 
Boys . 

.30 



White 
Girls 



White 
Boys 



Black 
Girls 



.31 .30 .21 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



Black 
loys 

.30 



Student Initiated 
Response to 
Teachers 



.21 . .30 . .24 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.20 



.22 .36 .24 .20 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F^ Interaction = NS 



Responses' in 
Social Studies 



Direct R.esep6nse 
to Teachers 



.37 .24 .27 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect = NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.31 .35 .23 .27 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



.31 



Student Initiated 
Response to 
Teachers 



.27 .26 .17 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
F, Interaction = NS 



.34 



.30 .24 : .17 

F, Race Effect = NS 

F, Sex Effect =. NS 

F, Interaction = NS 



.34 
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1^ TABLE 8 - TTi 

FESPONSES Oj: TEACHL'RS TOWARD BLACK hUD WHITE, E0V5i AND. GIRLS IN TOTAL SA^PLE 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



Responses in Math 

Direct ••Reseponse 
to Teachers 



MATH 



I^ite 
Girls 



White 



Black 
Girls 



Black 
Boys 



.27 .29 .25 .35 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 6.44 

(p <.01) 
F, Interaction = NS 



Student Initiated 
'Response to 
Teachers 



.20 .29 .20 .30 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = 6.69 

(p <.01) 
F, Interaction = NS 



Rosponses in 
'.i Social Studies 

Di r e c t Respon se 
to Teachers 



.36 .26 .30 .35 

F, Race Effect = NS 
F, Sex Effect = NS 
Fi Interact.ion = NS 



Student Initiated .26 .28 ,18 .31 

Response to - ^^ce Effect = NS 

Teachers Sex Effect =3.41 

(P<;.10) 
, F, Interaction = NS 



'studies. Iliese differences, like those in the positive, indirect 
teacher behaviors, were less pronounced in racially mixed classes 
and again because black boys especially were treated differently in 
racially mixed classes than generally in East. They particularly 
were * lectured less in>racially mixed classes, thus muting race 
differences in those classes in East. Orerall, the pattern in East, 
especially in comparing what happened to black and white children 
in all classrooms, shows that black children got fewer positives and 
somewhat more directed attention (lecturing and directions). 

The results in West were different in two senses. Pupil race 
mattered more, rather than less, in racially mixed classes in West. 
(See Tables 3 and 4.) The pattern of results also differed in the two 
communities. In West the two most clearly positive teacher behaviors 
were not race-linked. Teachers did not praise or use the ideas of 
white children more than black children, as was the case in East. But 
black children did seem to receive more directed attention, particularly 
in social studies. They were ^lectured more, given more directions, 
and criticized more in social studies; they were also lectured mere 
and questioned more in math. Most of these differences in the treatment 
of black and white children were more striking in racially mixed 
classes because white children in those classes were given even 
fewer of these direct teacher behaviors than was true generally of 
white children in West. While these results could imply that black 
children were treated more negatively than white children in West, 
it should be remembered that black children's ideas were used and 
they were praised as much as white children at the same time that they 
were given more directed attention. This contrasts with the situation 
in East where black children r.eceived both fewer positives and more 
of the direct teacher behaviors. 

Pooling the data from the two commimities masks the significance 
of these community conditioners. The results in East on teacher's use 
of student's ideas and praise were stong enough that the effect of 
pupil race was significant irk the total sample analysis as well (See 
Table 5). But this clouds tWe equivalent treatment black and white 
children received vis-a-vis luse of ideas and praise in Weal. The 
greater questioning and' criticism that black children received in West 
were likewise strong enough to show race effects in the total 
sample, despite the lack of clear differences in East. 

The student 1;alk categories were not related to pupil race. 
Black and white children responded directly to the teacher and initiated 
talk in the class rooir. approximately equally (See Tables 6-8). This 
was true in both social studies and math and in both communities. Thus, 
despite thie fact that teachers behaved differently toward black and 
white children, the children responded verbally much the same. . In 
West this means that the more directed attention that black children 
received did not draw more direct responses from them. In East this means 
that the more negative treatment black children received, especially 
the fact that their ideas were used less, did not make them less 
responsive in the classroom. 
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e Influence of Pupil Level of Internallty 

Since teachers were Influenced by pupil race somewhat differently 
in the two communities, further analyses to check whether pupil 
personality differences might reduce the Impact of pupil race had to 
be carried out separately for East and for West. However, classlfyli^g . 
the few white children in East and the few black children in West 
still further according to their level of inter^^allty would have resulted 
in very small analysis groups for comparison with the much larger 
sample of black children in East and white children in West. Therefore, 
we could not examine the Joint effects of pupil race and level of 
internallty in East and West. 

We did invest lgat,e whether the sex effects that we originally 
found in teacher behavior persisted after pupil level of internallty 
was controlled* This was done in East Just for black children and 
in VJest just for white chlldi-en. . 

All of the pupil sex effects in teacher behavior that we four! 
before controlling for pupil level of Internallty still existed 
Just among black children in East and whtle children in West. Even 
after adjusting for the child's level of internal-external control, 
teachers questioned, criticized, and directed boys more than girls. 
They also used boy's ideas more, although this difference between 
boys and girls in West was somewhat smaller after taking account of 
pupil level of internallty. In addition, teacher praise in both 
social studies and math was more stlklngly tied to pupil sex in 
East in these analyses than it was before. Boys were praised more 
than girls in both subject matters. Generally, therefore, these 
analyses showed that controlling for individual differences in level 
of intemality did not appreciably alter the previous sex effects. 
Teachers continued to give more attention to boya, both positive and 
direct, even after adjusting for pupil classification as an internal, 
moderate,_ far external child. 

What about main effets of pupil level of internallty in accounting 
for teacher behavior? Did teachers behave differently toward children 
classified as internal, moderate, and external? The answer depended 
greatly on community and on subject matter. Pupil level of internallty 
was clearly more important in West than in East, Just as it influenced 
teacher Judgment more in West than in East, Just as it influenced 
teacher Judgment more in West than in East (See Chapter II). Differences 
in teacher behavior toward internal and external children, even in 
West, also occurred only in math. Teachers did not behave differently 
toward internal and external children in social studies. Chart B 
summarizes these main effects. 




V : CHART B 




SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS OF PUPIL LEVEL 
OF INTERNALITY IN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


Main or Interaction 
Main Effects in West Effects in East 


No Etfects 


Praise in math * Sex-IE interaction for 

\ criticism in math 


Praise in social studies 


Use of ideas in math 


Use in social studies 


Lecturing in math \ 


Questioning in social 
studies 


Directions in math 


Lecturing in social 
studies 

Criticism in social 
studies 

Student response in both 
social studies and math 



The results from the analyses of teacher behavior in math in Wfest 
were very consistent, however (See Table 9 ). External children 
received most of the teacher's attention, both positive and negative,^ 
direct and indirect. They were praised the most; their ideas were 
used mo&t; they were lectured most; and they were given somewhat more 
directions and commands. The greater attention to external children 
occurred among both boys and girls. 

Pupil level of intemaliry did not influence any of these teacher 
behaviors in East. The difference in the results for the two communities 
mean that when the data from both communities were pooled in a 2 x 2 x 3 
(sex, race, and I-E) analyses, pupil race and level of intemality 
resulted in significant interaction effects. Pupil internal-external 
control influenced teacher behavior among white children but not 
among black children.- These significant race, I-E interactions 
occurred ojxplicitly on the four teacher behaviors in math (praise, 
use of ideas, lecturing, and directions) that showed the influence 
of pupil intemality among white children in West but not among 
black children* in East, This finding that teachers in West but not . 
East were influenced by pupil difference In internal-external control 
parallels the redults from the analyses of teacher judgment. 
Teacher in West but not East used the pupil's level o£ intemality 
In judging children, although they judged internal children more 
positively while they gave external children more attention. Teachers 
in East- were not influenced vfery much by pupil I-E in either their 
judgments of children or their behavior 'toward them. What this means 
is that pupil race outweighs the significance of at least this one 
personality characteristic in teacher's judgments and behaviqr 
^toward black children in East. 
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. TABLE 9 - III 

SUIIMARY 0? SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS OF PUPIL I-E ON TEACHER 
BEILWIOR IN MATH IN U'EST, WHITE CHILDREN ONLY 



Girle 



Boys 



Teacher Behavior ' S ' 

In llath Internal Moderate External Internal Moderate 



Praise 



.68 



.04 



,12 



.09 



.09 



F, Sex Effect (NS) 

F, IE Effect = 2.90 (p^.lO) 



Use of Students' 
Ideas 



,17 



,13 



,23 



,13 



.16 



F, Sex Effect (NS) . 

F, IE Effect = 2.29 (p'^.20) 



Lecturing 



.29 



,15 



.56 



.28 



F, Sex Effect, (NS). 

F, IE Effect = 5.10 (p<,01 



.1^ 



Directions, 
Ccpimands 



,16 



,13 



.21 



.17 



.20 



\ 



F, Sex Effect (NS) 
F, IE Effect (NS) 
(but both contrasts 
of E with I and E 
with H sig. < .05) 
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The one result using pupil internality that did occur in the 
analyses of black children in East, and did not hold in the analyses 
of white children in West, contradicted the general pattern in West 
in which ' external children received greater attention* A significant 
sex-pupil I-E interaction with teacher criticism in math showed that 
<pupil internality influenced teacher behavior toward boys, not girls, 
and that it was internal black boys in East who were criticized most 
. (See Table 10) ♦ Boys generally were criticized more than girls but 
internal boys especially received criticism in math. 

Two aspects of these community conditioners should be stressed. 
Teachers of white children in West were influenced more, by pupil 
level of internal control and they gave more attention to external 
children, both boys and girls. Teachers of l^lack children in East 
were influenced less by their pupils' level of internality in the 
first place and when they did behaVw differently toward internal * 
and external children, it was internal boys they particularly 
criticized. Criticism was not tied to pup:.l internality in West 
at all This particular finding suggests the same phenomenon that 
others have observed about negative treatment of black children 
who are viewed as bright or who contradict teacher expectancies or, 
in this instance, are particularly internal. 



Summary 

The effect of pupil sex was* comparable in both communities'. There 
was evidence of differential treatment of boys and girls in all 
categories of the Flanders ' system, except in lecturing. If we think 
of the sex effect as particularly strong when it appeared in both 
cc^Onminities and in both subject matters, the results indicated that 
pupil sex mattered more in teacher behavior than in pupil behavior 
and most in the teacher's criticism, followed by questioning, use of 
student's ideas, and directions, and least In praise. 

The impact of pupil sex was always the same.. When pupil isex 
influer.ced teacher behavior, boys always received more of the| teacher's 
ver!;al behavior, both positive and negative, indi^''ect and dii^ect. 
Teachers exerted more control over bo^s but they also used their ideas 
more as well pt praised them at least somewhat more* Boys iA turn 

were more active in the verbal environment of the classroom./ 

j 

The greater attention that boys received occurred among both black 
and white children. Since most previous research on teacher behavior 
toward boys and girls has been carried out with white children, it has 
not clarified whether teachers are as guided by pupil sex with blnck 
as with white children. Our results showed that teachers behaved differently 
toward black boys and girls at least as much as (if not more than) 
toward white boys and girls* The analyses just of black children in 
East where we examined the joint effects of pupil sex and level of 
int^roality confirmed the same sex effects that. the overall analyses 
of pupil sex had demonstrated and also showed laore strikingly that 
teachers praised boys more than girls. The comparable impact of pupil , 
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TABLL 10 - III 



\ . EFl'ECf OF PUPIL SEX AND I-E ON TEACHER CRITICISM IN 

MATH IN EAST, BLACK CHILWU-N ONLY 



Girls Bovs 



ERIC 



Intemal Moderate External Internal Moderate External 



Criticism 

in Math .02 .07 .04 .15 .06 ' .08 

F, Sex Effect = 7.09 (p< .01) 
F,.JE Effect (NS) 

F, Sex-IE Interaction = 3.79 (p < .025) 
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9ex on teacher behavior toward black and white children differs 
from. the results we reported in Chapter II about teacher judgment, 
^upll sex dM not influence the judgments teachers made of black 
children in Uast as much as it influenced their views of white children 
in West.. Thus^ the samr^. types of analyses of teacher behavior 
and teacher jiidgment showed that pupil sex influenced teacher judgmen'uS 
o^ black children less than of white children while it was a little 
more important in the behaviors of teachers toward black children in 
East than' toward white children in West. 

Pupil level of intemalitty influenced the impact of pupil sex on 
teecTier behavior very little. Even after controlling for punil 
differences in their sense of control, teachers, behaved differently 
toward boys and g'^.rls. ; ' 

'/ ^ 
Overall, the effects of pupil race turned out *o be more complicated 
than the effects of pupil sex, Tue influence of pupil race on teacher 
behavior depended both on community and on race 'wOmpx>sition_of the 
classes. ^ Its effect was sharper in racially liiLxed classes in West 
because white children in sjuch classes were given even fewer jf the 
direct behaviors than white children generally received less often 
than black children in West anyway. The effect of pupil race was 
less sharp in racially mixeds classes in East because black boys in 
such classes were treated more positively and were lectured less than 
was true generally of black boys in East, thus muting the differences 
between black and white children in racially mi:i3d ci'-:'sses in East, 

The pattern of race results also differed in the two communities . 
In East black children received fewer positives (use of their ideas) 
and somewhat more direct behaviors (lecturing and directions). 
The strongest race effect in East Was differential use of black and 
white pupils ideas. Teachers used black children's ideas less in both 
math and social studies, and, although pupil, sex also influenced 
teachers (at l^ast in math), pupil race clearly outweighed the influence 
of pupil .lex in teachers' use of children's ideas. In West black 
children were treated more directly (lecturing, directions, criticism, 
and questioning) but they were also treated as positively as white 
children. Their ideas were used and they were praised approximately as 
much as white children. 

" The effect of the child's internal and external control defended 
greatly on both subject matter and community. "^'^r>il differences in 
level of internal control influenced teacher behavior in math but not 
in social studies and much more in West (analyses, of white children 
only) than in East (analyses of bl^ck children only). Teachers in West 
lectured and directed but also praist^d and used the ideas of external 
more than of internal children. This was true- of both gir?.s and boys. 

The fact that pupil differences in level of intemality so little 
influenced teacher behavior toward black children in East parallels 
the fact that level of intemality influenced teacher judgment of 
black children very ^little as well. Teachers in East judged black 

* . • ' 
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C^-^^er IV 



Teacher Ji ■ and Behavior 



In the previous two chapters we looked at the judgments teachers 
made of black and white boys and girls and at jtheir behavior toward 
these four groups of children. Teachers consistently judged black 
children and boys less positively than white children and girls. They 
also behaved more directly with black childre^ in both communities; 
teachers in East also gave black children less praise and used thair 
ideas/ less. Behavior thus appeared to follow teacher judgments of 
black^ children. By contrast, the behavior of teachers toward boys 
an^ girls was less consistent with their judgments. Teachers were 
more direct with boys and they criticized them more; but they also 
used boys' ideas more, especially in math, however muc'h they viewed 
boys as more disruptive and less academically motivated than girls. 
These connections between judgment and behavior are only suggestive, 
however. This chapter examines them explicitly. 

Previous research on the effects of teachers' judgments .of children 
on their behavior toward them leaves little doubt that at least certain 
judgments influence the way .chlldran are treated. Previous work has 
been stimulated largely by tba controversy resulting from Rosenthal 
and Jacobson- s-investigation of- teacher expectancy effects . Some 
attempted replications deiooistrated the achievement effects reported by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (l:/68) while others did not. Many people 
began to argue tb:it the, contradictions could riot be resolved unless 
teacher behave c - vari ..iso examined. If teacher expectancies did not 
influence hr- ; ihers behaved toward children, surely children 
should not "^^^ /:e impact of teacher expectancy in their academic 
performance. 3ut if teachers communicated their expectancie:: through their 
behavior, children night well show in their achievement that tliey 
"received the tt^acher's message." Even those writ'^.rs who felt that 
the bulk of the evidence supported expectancy effects on achievement 
turned to studies of te;?cher behavior to clarify the dynamics by which 
they occurred. ^ 

The context of previous work means that almost all previous studies 
have Jocussed on jast one set of teacher judgments, those that relate 
c one epti '.ally to the expectancy phenomenon. Typically these studies 
have *?sked teachers to rank their pupils according to their expected . 
achievcjient, ability, or academic performance. Pupil-teacher interaction 
has then been observed for a small number ^^Ipupils ranked at the top 
and a*- the bottom of the class. The studies that have explicitly tried 
to replicate the original Rosenthal and Jacobson design have induced 
expectancies in teachers about pupils they 1- */e not yet taugiit and then 



Unfortunately a number of the teacl^-^r. expectancy studies hsv^ not 
managed to collect expectancy data early in the school year. Even 
worse, some of the istudies where bogus expectancies were given to teachers 
were given to them after they had taught the children for as much as a 
term. This obviously reduces t' e likelihood of showing expectancy effects. 
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observed the behavior toward pupils defined as likely to do well (bloomers) 
and those not expected to do unusually well. The micro-teaching studies 
have followed this approach as well but have observed the behavior 
of teachers (or student teachers or college student subjects) working 
with the "high" or "low" expectancy children In an experimental task 
rather than In the normal classroom. We have reviewed thirty-one 
studies from this tradition of research. They provide very strong 
evidence that teachers do Indeed behave differently toward children 
they consider "bright" or "likely to achieve" and chose they do not 
expect to perform well In school. Twenty-six of the thirty-one studies 
show an effect of teacher expectancy on teacher behavior. Four of the 
five (Callbom, 1969;' Jose and Cody, 1971; Grleger, 1971; Haberman, 1970) 
that failed to show behavior effects did not measure actual expectancies 
In the normal classroom situation but rather experimentally Induced 
teacher expectancies.^ All four alsg^ reported that teachers Indicated 
that they had not really believed the bogus expectancies given them. 
Even studies that have depended on Inducing teacher expectancies 
have typically found effects on the ways teachers behaved If the manlpu- 
latloii of expire CaaCieS was belleVed by the teaciiciS. 

Teacher behavioral effects can generally be classified by the four 
mechanisms that Rosenthal (1974) delineates: climate, feedback. 
Input, and output. Teachers who have been led to expect superior perfor- 
mance from some of their pupils appear to create a warmer soclo-emotlonal 
climate for these "brighter" pupils (Meichenbaum, ^ al • , 1969). 
Teachers also appear to give the hiRh expectancy students more differen- 
tiated feedback as to how they have been performing. This is seen in 
two ways. Teachers given greater attention to pupils they consider 
"bright" or "likely to achieve^" (Anderson and Rosenthal, 1968; 
Rothbart , et al . , 1971pRubovits and Maehr, 1972; Willis, 1970; 
Jeter, 1973). They also praise the high expectancy pupils more, 
especially when correct, at the same time that they criticize them less 
(Antonoplds, 1972; Brophy and Good, 1970; Flowers, 1966; Good, 1970; 
Rubovits and Maehr, 1972; Willis, 1970; Good and Brophy, 1972; Jeter, 
1973; Medinnus and Unruh, 1970; Rogers," 197']). Teachers also seem to 
provide greater input and output for the high expectancy pupils. They 
attempt to teach more and provide more demanding tasks to children 
of whom they expect more CBeez, 1970; Brown, 1970; Lawlor and Lawlor, 
1973). They also appear to give these "special" students greater 
opportunities to respond (Brophy and Good, 1970; Good and Brophy, 1972; 
Good, 1970; Rubpvits and Maehr, 1971; Rubovits and Maehr, 1973; 
Rowe, 1972; ComUeth, et al . , 19%). 

Generally, these effects have been observed through the teacher^s verbal 
behavior, although Brophy and Good's wjrk has captured some nonverbal 
effects as well. The greater response opportunities afforded the high 
expectancy pupils results not only from greater questioning by the 
teacher but also from the teacher waiting longer for vresponse from 
them before turning to another child. This seems tc be a critical 



The one study in a natural situation that showed no teacher behavior 
effect was only partially a "natural" situation (jansen, ^ al«, 1972). 
The actual expectancies teachers held for their own pupils were measured 
but teacher behavior was observed while teachers were carrying out a 
task provided by the experimenter-observer rather than during^ their 
normal classroom teaching. 
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aspect of the communication of teacher expectancies. Rowe (1972) has 
also demonstrated that teachers can be taught to wait longer for 
responses from children they consider less bright. Such children then 
begin to respond more often and teacher expectancies change. Waiting 
is not the only nonverbal mechanism for communicating expectancies. 
. Chaikin, et^ £t . , (197A) also show that tutors who were led to 'expect 
that their tutees were bright (IQ>130) leaned forward more, J.eaned 
backward less, looked more directly at their tutees, nodded their heads 
up and down more, and smiled more in the tutoring sessions than either 
the tutors who were given no ability expectations of their tutees or 
those who were to](((f that their tutees had IQ scores of only 85. 

What don't we know from previous work? Very little is known about 
the behavioral effects of judgments other than of the child's brightness 
or expected performance. Teachers, make many other judgments of children. 
Some teacher behaviors may reflect their views of children as badly ^ 
behaved rather than as "bright" rather than "dull." Very few" studies 
have examined the impact of these other judgments teaqhers make of 
their pupils. We have located only three that provide any information 
at all. Two used the Brophy and Good observation system. ,Martin 
(1972) asked five second grade 'teachers to rank pupils according to 
the extent that they presented behavior problems in school. Four 
boys and four girls from the top and the bottom of the list were chosen 
for observation in each classroom. Boys who were behavior problems 
received more teacher contacts than* either non-problem boys or either 
group of girls. Martin suggests that teachers use these contacts to 
ccr***^'^i bc^svio"*^ of tliis ^roup of boys, thus net Hllcwing then the 
same freedom or lapses of attention which are afforded other children. 
This is strikingly differently behavior from that given to children, 
either boys or girls, who are considered "unlikely to achieve" or 
"not bright." Studies using the Brophy and Good system have shown that 
the low expectancy children are ignored rather than attended to, 
given fewer response opportunitites and praised less often when correct. 
They are criticized more often when incorrect but they are not given 
controlling behaviors. 

A study by Good and Brophy (1972) sharpens thes differential pattern . 
of behavior. Four judgments were measured. Teachers picked thr^e 
children for each of the following groups: attachment — "If you could kp.ep 
on student another year for the sheer joy of it whom would you pick?"; 
concern — "If you could devote all your attention jto a child who concerns 
you a great deal, whom would you pick?"; indifference — "If a parent 
were to drop in unannounced for a conference, whose child would you 
be least prepaired to talk about?"; rejection — "If your class was to be 
reduced by one child whom would you be relie\^d to have removed?" 
Teachers did not behave in particularly distinctive ways with the attach- 
ment children but they did with the other three groups. Teachers ptovioed 
more opportunities for the "concern" children to answer questions, both 
in general class activities and in reading groups; they also sought out 
concern children for more private contacts, both procedural and work, 
related; they responded to their failures more favorably than to the 
failures of other students. The ^'indifference" children received fewer 
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response opportunities than their classmates but this was due largely 
to their failure to seek response, opportunities rather than to teacher 
discrimination.' Teachers asked these students direct questions as 
often as other students. However, teachers did initiate individuaf 
contacts less frequently with this group. ' The "rejection" children, 
by contrast, were very active children. They called out more answers 
than other children; they created more procedure and work contacts 
^ with their teachers. The teachers seemed to avoid public contacts with 
them but they initiated more private contacts wilth tl^m than with other 
children. Teachers gave them many fewer responfie opportunities whije 
teaching the whole class; they gave them fewer reading turns; they 
frequently failied -to give feedback to these <;>tudents after their reading 
turns and.aft.er they had responded to cii!cr,tions, suggesting that the 
teachers wanted to move on quickly to someone else. And while the 
teachers initiated more individual contacts with these rejection " 
students, they criticized them more than other children during these 
private contacts. These results revealed very .different behaviors 
as a. function of the teacher's view ox the child. 

A third study was carried out in England in five first year .primary 
school classes (Garxfer and Bing, 1973). Teachers were asked to rate 
eleven characteristics of their pupils. Observations were then made 
of nine teacher-pupil interactions. Cluster analysis of the judgment 
and behavior measures showed that children fell into six major groups. 
Pupils who were not distinctive in the teacher's judgment of either 
personality or. conduct received fewer than average contacts from the 
teacher. These children (clusters three- and five) * were not noticed. 
Pupils who were judged as hard workers (cluster two) or badly behaved 
(cluster four) received the most contacts. Other clusters fell between 
the children who were not noticed and thbse with whom the teacher was 
most active. This study indicates that teachers clearly distinguished 
their behavior toward poorly behaved and poorly motivated and in fact 
treated the poorly behaved much like they behaved toward children they 
viewed as ha'rd workers'. 

These few studies, together with those strictly concerned with 
behavior toward high and low expectancy pupils, suggest that teachers 
are more active with both those children they consider "brighter" and 
those they view as "behavior problems." But the quality of the teacher's 
greater activity toward these two groups is not altogtsither clear from 
previous work. Research procedures for selecting children to be observed 
have also drawn lines between the two groups more sharply than teachers 
niay actually do. In this chapter we examine the relationships 
between six cate^^ories of teacher ^behavior and judgments of children as 
well or poorly motivated, on the one hand, and as well or poorly 
behaved in the "classroom, on the other. 

Even the previous research on teacher behavior toward high and 
low expectancy children may ffave overstmp?if ied the impact of teacher 
judgments. The consistency in the results is impressive but in fact 
most studies have been carried out with white children and in very 
few classrooms. ' Even the issue of whether pupil feex conditions the 
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impact of judgment on the behavior of teachers has been largely 
unexplored. THe only studies that have explicitly examined teacher 
behavior effects separately for boys and girls have been done by 
Brophy and Good or thcsir students. Generally thete^cher behavior 
effects appear to hold for both boys and girls Uor att least interactions 
are not reported), although Brophy and Good (19/0) did find that the 
greater criticism the low expectancy children received was particularly 
marked for boys. Boys who^were ranked at the bottom of the class in 
expected achievement were unusually criticized. Martin (1972) , 
also using the Brophy and Good system likewise found interactions between 
pupil sex and teacher judgments of behavior. It was the boys considered 
behavior problems who received the most contact, particularly 
controlling contact, from the^teachers. Teachers were no more active 
with girls who were considered behavior problems than with those they 
viewed as well behaved. Although few in number^ these studies suggest 
that teacher judgnfents may influence teacher behavior more with boys 
than with girls. We explore that possibility by including pupil sex 
in all analyses of the relationship between teacher behavior and 
teacher judgment. Moreover, we examine whether pupil sex conditions 
that relationship particularly when the judgment concerns classroom 
conduct .rather than academic motivation. 

The influence of pupil race has been almost totally ignored. A 
few studies have been carried out either exclusively (or primarily) 
with black children and thus comparisons of judgment-behavior relation- 
ships for black and white children could not be done (Rist, 1972; 
rtcQueen. 1971: Martin, 1972; Rogers, 1971). Most studies have been ^ 
conducted exclusively with white children. Good and Brophy (1972) 
did include on classroom described as composed of lower class black 
children in their study of differential behavior toward attachment, 
concern, indifference, and irejection children. They report that the 
findings for that classroom were similar to the two predominantly 
white classrooms. Cornbleth, £t al. , (1974) also included one 
classroom with Chicano and black pupils but no comparisons of 
teacher judgment-behavior 'relationships in that classroom and in the 
white classrooms are reported. Only two studies explicitly have 
examined pupil race as a conditioner of the relationship between 
teacher judgment and behavior. We mentioned both* in Chapter III. 

V Both (Rubovits and Maehr, 1973; Coble, 1975) found that pupil 

race did condition how teachers behaved toward children considered 
"bright." Black^pupils who were considered bright or gifted were 
criticized by the teacher while low expectancy white pupils received the 
greatest criticism. These two studies add to those reported in 
Chapter II that likewise showed that minority children who were viewed 
as high ability or who performed better than expected were judged more 
negatively on other behavior ratings. Together these studies suggest 
that a reverse "pygmalion" effect may characterize teachers' attitudes 
and behaviors toward "bright" black children. All of these studies, 
however, have been conducted in either laboratory settings or in just, 
a- few classrooms* Given the critical educational significance of their 
implications, these results very 'much need :o be examined in a larger 
nurjiber of classrooms. They certainly show that it is far too simple to 

' assimie that the consistent and strong results th^at have been reported in 
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studies with white children necessarily hold for the effect of teachers' 
judgments on their behavior toward black children. This chapter reports 
analyses of the total sample of classrooms In which pupil race was 
explicitly Included. It also reports analyses of the teacher Judgment- 
teacher behavior relationships separately for black chldlren In East 
and white children in West. Generally,* these analyses Indlcat.. very 
different relationships between teachers^ Judgments of classroom conduct 
and their behavior toward black and white boys. 

Specific Questions About .Teacher 
Judgment Teacher Behavior Explored in this Study 

1. Are certain teacher behaviors uniquely tied to their Judgments 
of pupil classroom conduct? Are certain behavlor^unlquely tied 
to their Judgments of pupil academic motivation? Are certain 
behaviors independent of both types of Judgments? 

2. Do pupil sex and pupil race condition the relationships bf :ween 
teacher judgmeht and teacher behavior' 

\ 

Procedures 

Children were classified into three groups according to their 
teachers' Judgments of their classroom conduct and again according 
to their academic motivation. Three sets of analyses of variance 
were then performed using the six categories of teacher behavior 
and two categories of student talk as dependent variables. One set 
of analyses used the data from all children in the total sample with 
pupil sex, pupil race, and three levels of classroom conduct (and then 
three levels of academic motivation) as independent variables. The 
other two sets of analyses separated the data from East and from Wesf. 
The sMll number of white children in East and black children in West 
prohibited further classifying them, into three Judgment groups. 
Therennre, we used the data only from black children in East and from 
white cfe'ildren in West for these other two. sets of analyses in which 
pupil sex and three levels of classroom conduct (then academic 
motivation) are independent variables. Finally, each of these three 
sets of analyses were run for pupil-teacber interaction in math .and 
then in social studies. Each set thus involved thirty-two analyses of 
variance: six teacher behaviors and two^ student behaviors in math 
and in social studies (16), first using teacher Judgment of classroom 
conduct and then teacher Judgment of academic motivation (32). 

The results of these analyses are reported in Tables 1-8; each 
table summarizes all the analyses for a given teach^.r behavior or 
category of student talk. The F ratios included in the tables concern 
only the effects that ira/olve teacher judgment, either as main or 
interaction effects. 

The sheer number of analyses invites excessive concern with details. 
We have chosen, therefore, to focus on results that speak directly to 
the two sets of questions of interest in this chapter rather than to 
discuss each table separately. 
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CHART A - IV 

DIFFEO^JITTAL RICUTIONSHIPS OF TKACUEK-PUTIt HJTF.H.\CTION TO 
JODCMENTS OF CLASSROOM CONDUCT AND OF ACADEKIC MOTIVATION 

T«acher Judp^ai^ntia of Tupll 

TEACHER BEHAVIORS Claasroon Conduct Acadomlc Motivation 



Critic lota u 
Mach 

Social r»cudl«8 

Pea eg Student's Ideas 
Hach 



Social Studies 

Pralea 

Hath 

Social Studies 

(^jcatiotilng 
Math 

Social Studies 



Main Effect 
Main Effect 



Effect for some children 
In all throe analyses 
Effect for some children 
In tvo of three analyses 



No Effect 
No Effect 

No Effect 
No Effecc 



No Effect 
No Effect 



Main Effect 
Main Effect 



Effect for ftome children 
in two of three analyses 
No Eftect 



Effect for some children 
in all three analyses 
Effect for some children 
In tvo of three analyses 



Lecturing 
Math 

Social Studies 

Dlri'^tions 
Math 

Social Studies 

PUPIL BEHAVIORS 
Student Initiated Talk 
Math 

Social Studies 

Student Reseoonse to 
Questionin g; 

Math 

Social Studies'^ 



Mala Effecr 

Effect for some children 
In tvo of three analyses 



Effect for some children 
In all three analyses 
Effect for some children 
In all three analyses 



Efffeict for somt* children 
In all three analyses 
Main Effect 



No Effect 
Ite^fect 



Effect for some children 
in one of three analyses 
Effect for some children 
in one of three analyses 



Effect for some children 
in t^o of three analyses 
No Effect 



effects arfe indicated if they appeared in any 
not necessarily in^all three, sets of analyses* 



Mntn Effect 
Mala Effect 



Main Effect 
Main Effect 

of the analyses, although 



Unique Patternn of Teacher Judgments 
and Teacher Behaviors 



Criticism was uniquely tied to teachers' Judgments of their pupils ' 
classroom conduct , Crltlc^^^m was not at all related to their Judgments 
of children's academic motivation (See Table I and Chart A). In 
the total sample and among black children In Eas^t, classroom conduct 
Judgments showed a main effect In teacher criticism, although the 
sex-Judgment Interactions also indicated that teachers particularly 
criticized boys whom they felt showed poor classroom conduct. In 
West, It was only boys In the poor conduct group who were particularly 
criticized. 

V P ralsfe and questioning , by contrast, were related to teacher 
Judgments of pupil academ ic motivation and not at all to judgments of 
classroom conduct (See Tables 3 and A and Chart A). Although academic 
motivation Judgments typically did not show main efifects for elthi»r 
of these teacher behaviors, they related to both praise and questioning 
for at least certain groups of children. In West, boys who were 
viewed as highly motivated were praised and questioned more than 
other children in math, more even than girls who were seen aa equally 
highly motivated. In East, motivational Judgments related to how 
much teachers questioned both boys and girls. The xoct^ motivated 
the teacher saw the child the more the teacher questioned him or her in 
both social studies and in math. 

Use of students' ideas was also more clearly a 'function of teachers' 
,vlews of pupil academic motivation than of pupil classroom conduct. 

(total sample and in East) while classroom conduct Judgments related 
only to use of boys' ideas and -in opposite ways for black and white 
boys (See Table 2 and Chart A) • Teachers especially used the ideas of 
children they considered most motivated. In East this was true of 
both boys and girls in math and even more clearly in social studies. 
In West, while teaching math, teachers used the ideas of boys they 
cohsidered ♦•highly motivated. By contrast, classroom conduct judgments 
did not influence teachers' use of girls' ideas anywhere in either 
subject matter. Classroom conduct judgments influence behavior toward 
boys very differently in East and in West'. In East teachers particularly 
used the ideas of the boytf they viewed as most disruptive while in 
West teachers especially used the ideas of the well behaved boys. 
XWe will return to this interaction later in discussing sex and race 
conditioners together.) ■ ^ 

<i 

Lecturing and giving directions , while related to both sets of 
judgments for at least some children, reflected classroom conduct 
more than academic motivation judgments (See Tables 5 and 6 and 
Chart A). Classroom conduct showed significant effects in accounting for 
lecturing In four of the six" analyses, while academic judgments were 
significant in only two. Likewise^ classroom conduct judgments showed 
significant effects in explaining directions in all six analyses, 
while academic judgments were again significant in only two. All 
of these effects characterized teacher behavior especially toward 
boys. Teachers in East lectured and gave more directions in both 
subject matters to boys they considered poorly behaved. (They also 
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CUSSROON 

CONDUCT 

JUDGMENTS 



Sociil Studlio 



Hath 



TABU 1 - IV 

MlATIOMSHtP OF TEACIIEU JUPCKBITi TO CRHICISM Of PUPILS 
Toti^^pU jlUck ChUdrtn In R ut 



I 



Whlto ChUdran in Wnit 



BUck 

mi 



Bl«ck 



WhU* 

QllU 



Vhlti 
Boyi 



Black 
Olrli 



Black 
Boyi 



Tiiehir Crltldn 



r,CC«4,l(;(p<.05) 
P.Sax X CC-4.63(p<.01) 
P^Su X Raci t CC"2.67(p<.10) 



r,CC"2.98(p <.05) 
P,8ix X CC-2,68(p<.10) 



P,CC-3.61(p^.05) 



Glili 



Doya 



Poor Conduct 


. .02 


.06 


.00 


.17 


.02 


.03 


,00 


.18 


Hodaraca 


.03 


.06 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.0^ 


.02 


.03 


Good Conduct 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.02 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.02 



P,CC-^29(p<.10} F.Sox X CC«2.66(pMO) 



Poor Conduct 


.04 




.01 


.07 


.04 


.13 


.01 


.06 


Hodarata 


.07 


.1. 


.04 


.05 


.08 


.03 


.04 


.02 


Good Conduct 


.02 


.03 


.02 


.03 


.02 


,03 


.02 


.04 



No Judgment Effects 



ACADEMIC MOTIVATIOM 
JUDGMtNTS 

Social Studies 



Poor Motivation 


.01 


,07 


.01 


.09^ 


.01 


.05 


.01 


.10 


Modernto 


.03 


.04 


.01 


.ir 


.03 


.04 


.01 


.13 


Good Motivation 


.02 


.03 


.01 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.01 


.01 



No Judgment Effccta 



No Judgment Effects 



Kg Judgncnt Effects 



Hath 

Poor Motivation 

Moderate 

Good Motivation 



.06 .07 .03 *03 .07 .07 .03 .05 

,05 •!! .02 .03 M .11 .02 .02 

.03 ,05 .02 .07 .03 .05 .02 .05 

No Judgment Effects No Judgment Effects No Judgment Effwls 



Q ^Thcsfl toblca Include only the significant F vn.1.uco for effccto that involve the Judgnicnt (in:ln 
^' ERLC e;/:ct« of judga;iU. or interactions of Judgacnt and pupil acx ^ gee), 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER JUDCtlEllTs'lO USE OK PUPIL'S IDF-AS 


• 






Totol Sn^nplft 




nirtck Children/ in F.nit 


I'hltc r.hihlfrd tn j.'ont 


CUSSrtOOH 
CONDUCT 

judgmi:nts 


Dlnck 
Clrli 


Mack Vl^lte 
M 1$^ Clrlfj. 




ni.nk 
Cirln. 


; 

'Dlnck 
Ro);o_, 


Wlt^tc t^ilto 
Ctrlfi l^^!t. 


Soclnl Stmltrii 














jfoot Conduct 
Modcrata 
Cnod Conduct 


.13 
.19 
.15 


.29 .15 
.17 , .24 
.16 ^ .15 


1A 

.26 
.16 


.13 
.16 
.16 


.31 
.15 
.16 


.1,') .22 
.20 .20' . 
.11 .14 




F.Sax X CC"2.52(p<.i: 


) 


F.Sox X CC 


■ 2.56(p<.10) 


tlo Ju(lp.ncnt Effect! 


H.ith 














Poor Conduct 
Good Conduct 


.07 
.11 
.13 


.29 .14 
.12 .19 
.09 .18 


'.16 
.22 
.35 


.06 
.11 
.14 


.29 • 

.12 

.09 


.14 .16 

in 11 

.10 .37 




F,Rflc« X Sex X ce-2.87(p<.10) 


'F,Scx X CC 


- 6.63(p< .005) 


F,Scx X CC»2.4l(p<.ll 


ACADLMIC MOTIVATION 
JUDCMEMTS 


f 












Soclnl Studies , 




% 




t 






Poor Motivation 

tlodcrAte 

Good Motivation 


.11 
.11 
.19 


.17 .12 
.19 .16 
.32 .24 


.22 
.25 
.27 


.12 
.11 

.20 


.18 
.19 
.31 


.12 ' .21 
.17 .22 
.16 .23 






F, AH-4.43(p<.025) 




F,AM-3.8!)(p<.025) 


No Jiulcmcnt ECfectfi 


Hith 










/ 




Poor Motivation 

Moderate 

Cood Motivation 


.06 
.13 
.12 


.10 .17 
.17 .22 
.14 .15 


.16 
.16 
.41 


.05 
.13 
. .12 


.10 
.16 
.li 


.16 .15 
.23 .17 
.15 r .43 



F,AX"3.54(p < .05) 
F.Sex X AM-3.22{p<.05) 



F,AM-3.46(p<.05) 



F.Scx AH-2.46(p<.10) 



CLASSROOH 

CONDUCT 

JUDCNENTS 

Socifll tStudiai 

Poor Conduct 
Nodorftti 

Good Conduct 



.Uf,VL J - IV 1 
MLATIONSIIIP or TEAQIIR JUDQtmS TO PKAI8E OP PUPILS' 



Hack 



.06 



otil Siiipl< 
Olrli 



Black Clilldrtn in Pint 



v07 
.07 



lUck 
Boya 

' 6 ' 

.08 
.06 
.07 



No Judgatnt Effacci 



Vhlta 



« Black 
Sl^rli 



Block 



Whltt) Children In Wnqt 
Clrla;' Boya 



No Judgmnt Effaeta 



.07 


.10 


.04 


.09 


.07 


.08 


.12 


.08 


' .06 


.03 


.11 


.09 


.07 


.11 


.01 


.07 • 


* .0(1 


.11 



tlo Judf^nent KfCecta 



Mflth 



Poor Conduct 


.07 


• .13 


.07 


.09 


Node rata 


.09 


.10 


.06 


.11 


Good Conduct 


.08 


.12 


.10 


.16 



ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
JUPCMENTS 

Social Studlai 

Poor Kotlvitloa 
Modorato 
Good Motivation 
< 



No JudgMnt Effaeta 



.13' 

.09 ';id 

.08 .12, 
No JudgMnt f ffecti 

4 

r 



No Judgnant Effecta 



No Judgtacnt Effecta 



.07 
.06 
.10 



.09 

.n 

.16 



No JtidRincnt Effecta 



.06 


.06 


.09 


.07 • 


.03 


.06 - 


.09 


.05 


.07 


.'09 


.10 


.05 


.07 


.09 


.08 


.07 


.09 


.13 


M 


.08 


.08 



.07 
.10 
.11 

tlo Jtdgnont Effects 



Math 

Poor Ilntlvatlon 
Modrrdtc 



.08 


.13 


.06 


.10 


.05 


.13 


.09 


.13 


.13 


.10 • 


.10 


.13 


.08 


.07 


.07 


.16 


.06 





' ,F,ScH.36(p<.05) 
F.Rcca X Sex x AH-2.5^<p<.10) 



' .06 
.11 
.07 



.10 
.09 
.19 



Ho Judgment Effects ' F.Scx s A«-2.40(p<.10) 
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TABLE 4 - I V 



CUSSROOH 

^CONDUCT 

JUDGMENTS 

Socliil Stvjdliii 

Poor Conduct 

ModCTAtQ 

Good Conduce 



Mnth 

Poor Conduct 
Nodarnto 
Good Conduct 



ACADKHIC MOTIVATIOljl 
JUUQIENTS 

Snclfll Studies ,^ 

Poor Hcttvatlon 
Modcrdto 

Cood Motivation ' 



roor Hotivati'jn | 
Good Motivation I 

f 

i 
I 

I ^ 
f 



rJUTIONSIlIP OF TKACIICR JllDCm TO qtlKSTIONING OF PUriLS 





Total SAtnple 




Block Chlltlron In Crnit 


Whltf Chllilrcn In Wont 


Dlflck 


Black 




Wlilto 


Binck 


fikck 




WhltQ 


Clrli 


Boyi 


Clrh 




Clrlw 


Boyo 


CIrh 


Flovrt 

mm iJiF^'^ 


.30, 


.« 


.38 


.52 


.29 


M 




.53 


.33 


.36 


.27 


.52 


.34 


.33 




.56 


.26 


.3: 


.30 


.37 


.26 


.35 




M 



No Judgment Effecte 



No Judgment Effocti 



No JuilRiflcnt nffectii 



.39 


.72 


./i5 


.46 


.33 


.72 


./.3 


M 


.36 


.60 


.29 


.53 


.37 


.60 




.55 


.3A • 


.48 


.'^2 


.A5 


.32 


.46 


M 


.51 



No Judgtsont Effect! 



No Judgment EffoctA 



No Juil{;tp.cnt Effocto 



.76 


.34 


.28 


.49 


.23 


.31 


.21 


.49 


.33 


.31 


.44 


.48 


.31 


.32 


.47 


.50 


.32 ^ 


.53 


.31 


.46 


.32 


,52 


.31 


.52 



F,AM-2.49(p<.10) F,AM-3.42(p<.05) ' Ko Jiulzncnt Effects 

P,Raccx.\M-3.17(p<.01) / 
F.Scx X AH-3.72(p<.01) 







.Jl 


.4/ 


,iL 


.50 


.Jl 


.51 


.33 


.76 


.53 


.41 


.34 


.48 


.53 


.40 


.42 


.47 


.33 


.58 


.41 


.75 


.31 


.66 



F.Rico X Sex x AH-7.33(p^<.O0l) F,AH-3.13(p<.05) F.Scx x AM-4.65(p^.01) 

F,Scx X AK-4.67(p<.01) 



CLASSROOM 

CONDUCT 

JUDGMENTS 

Social Studlil 

Poor Conduce 
Koderiti 
Good Conduct 



Hfith 

Poor Conduct 
Modiriti 
Good Conduct 



I 



ACApmiC MOTIVATION 
JUDC^tlNTS 

\ 

Social Studtai 

Poor Motivation 

Hoderita 

Good Motivation 



Hath 

Poor Motivation 

Hod ."rate 

Goud HotivaLion 



TAIL! 5 " IV 
WUTIONSIUP OK'TEAOIKR JUOCKMT TO llCmm Of PUPILS 
Total Iwplt Black Chlldrin in Kaat 



Black Black 


tfltttl 


Vhlta 


Black 


Black 


Ml fisiu 


Clrli 


I2H. 


Olrla 


Boya, 


.U .34 


.17 


.32 


.13 


.37 


.22 .23 


.23 


M 


.16 


.13 


.IS .08 


.22 


.04 


.14 


.08 


r,SaxxCC-2.89(pM0) 


P,SiXxCC»3.12(p<.03} 


.32 .^7 


.24 


.22 


.33 


.72 


.27 M 


.27 


.30 


.24 


.32 


.32 .43 


.37 


.33 


.31 


.43 



r,IUcaxCC-2.3((pM0} 



F,CCi<3.29(p(.Q3) 



.13 


.36 


.18 


.24 


.13 


.34 


.20 


.20 


.27 


.24 


.14 


.19 


.19 


.12 


.20 


.11 


.19 


.12 



Vhttc m Ujjtn In W aat 



Ho Judgnent Effecti 



.24 


.63 


.30 


.32 


.24 


.34 


.61 


.38 


.22 


.31 


*49 


»« 


.28 


.32 


.3? 



,65 
.61 

.49 



.17 
.24 
.24 



Bova 



.32 
.17 
.09 



Ko JtidRinent Effecti 



.24 
.28 
,41 



.23 
.32 
.37 



Ho JudKcicnt Effacts 



.18 

.29 
.21 



.27 
.26 
.06 



P,Scx X JUfr'2.28(p<.10) Uo Judgoent Effccta 



.20 
.40 
.11 



.34 
.23 

.36 



Mo Judgneat Effects 



P.Sex X A.M-1.63(p <.20) Ho jldpsent Effecta 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6 - IV 

REIATIONSHIP OF TEACHER JUDGMENT TO GIVING DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS 



CLASSROOM 
CONDUCT 
JUDCHEMTS , 

Social Studies 

Poor Conduct 
Modcrato 
Good Conduct 



Hath 

Poor Conduct 
Moderate 
Good Conduct 



ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
JUDGMENTS 

Social Studtca 

Poor Motivation 

Moderate 

Good Motivation 



Math 

Poor Motivation 

Moderate 

Good Motivation 



Total San:plc 



Black Children in Knst fflltc Child ren In Wont 



Black Black 


Vfliltc 


Whlto 


Black 


Blnck 


Clrlfl Boys 


Girls 


Boy3_ 


Girls. 


Boyn 


M .U 


.07 


.17 


.06 


.13 


.12 .13 


.06 


.12 


.10 


.08 


.09 .07 


.14 


.09 


.07 


.07 ■ 


F.Scx X CC-3.37(p<.05) 




F.Scx X CC-2.AO(p<.10) 



White 
Glrln 



.07 
.07 
.1^ 



Vhlto 
Boy/j 



.20 
.10 
.08 



F.Scx X CC»3.42(|)<.05) 





.33 


.11 


.34 


, .12 


.36 


.17 


.32 


.22 


.19 


.19 


.31 


.16 


.18 


.14 


.22 


.16 


.18 



.11 

.22 
.15 



.35 
.13 
.18 



F.Sex X CC-2.73{pM0) 



F.Scx X CC-2.84(p<.10) F.Scx >; CC-2.83(p<.10) 



I don't have a table of means 
No Judgn-ont Effccto No Judgment Effects 



No Judgment Effects 



.18 , 


.26 


.14 


.29 


.?7 


.28 


.12" 


.35 


.20 


.22 


.12 


.36 


.19 


.17 


.15 


.26 


.18 


.15 



.14 
.20 
.15 



.32 
.21 
.14 



F.IUice X Sex x AM-3.08(p<.05) ^ F.Scx x W6.06(p<.005) ^ No Judcnicnt Effects 
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TADLE 7 - IV 



CLASSROOM 



MUnONSIIlP OF TEACHER JUDCHENT TO STUDENT RESPQtlSE TO DIRECT QUESTIONTNR 

Total Sample Black Children In East Whlto Childrch In Vfcot 



ACADEMIC 

MtnVATION 

JUDGMENTS 

i'o '.'.jl Studies 

Poor MoCivatlon 

Moderate 

Coo'.' Motivation 



Hath 

Poor Motivation 

Mowirate 

Good Motivation 



CONDUCT 


Black 


Black 


Khlte 


Wnlte 


tit nf^L 


DlliCK 


Wilte 


Wliltc 


JUDGMENTS 


Cirla 


Boya, 


Cirla 


Boys 


Cirla . 


Boys 


Glrln 




Soclnl Studlfil 


















Poor Conduct 


.29 


.34 


.30 


.27 


.20 


.35 


.35 


.25 


Moderate 


.31 


.31 


.23 


.23 


.31 


.29 


.23 


.21 


Good Conduct 


.29 


.43 




.27 


.31 


.43 


.49 


.27 






Ko JudgMnt Effects 




No Judgment 


Effects 


No Judgment Effects 


Hath 


















Poor Conduct 


.22 


.38 


.39 


.29 


.21 


.39 


.39 


.30 


Moderate 


.28 


.33 


.17 


.30 


.29 


.35 


.17 


.29 


Good Conduct 


.23 


.32 


.30 


.29 


.24 


.32 


.31 


.32 . 



No Judgment Effects 



No Judgment Effects 



F,AH-4.73(p<.01) 



r,AH-8.41(p<.001) 



F,AM-3.20(p<.05) 



F,AK-5.53(p<.005) 



No Judgment Effects 



.21 


.27 


.33 


.21 


.19 


.26 


.33 


.22 


.29 


.30 


.41 


.23 


.30 


.29 


.44 


.22 


.34 


.52 


.35 


.34 


.35 


.53 


< .36 


.31 



Mo Judgment Effects 



.16 


.29 


.26 ^ 
.31 ^ 


.28 


.14 


.29 


.26 


.30 


.30 


.39 


.2) 


.31 


.38 


.32 


.29 


.25 


.33 


.25 


.31 


.26 


.38 


.26 


.34 



Ho Jur!gfn*»nt Effects 
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TABLE 8 - IV 



REUTIONSllIP OP TEACHER JUDGMENT TO STUDENT INITUTED RESPONSE 



CLASSROOM 

CONDUCT 

JUDGMENTS 

Social Studies 

Poor Conduct 
Moderate 
Good Conduct 



Moth 

Poor Conduct 
Moderate 
Good Conduct 





Totnl Sample 




Dlnck Clilldrcn in Eaot 


Black 


Black 


iriiltc 


Vliite 


Black 


Dlnck 


GlrlB 


Boyn 


Glrla 


Boya . 


ClrlB 


Boys 


ft 1 

.21 




.28 


1 J' 


.20 


, .43 


.20 


.27 


.2A 


.18 


■ .21 


.28 


.13 


.17 


.28 


.29 


.13 


.17 




F,CC-2.39(p<.10) 




F,CC-3.30(p <.03) 

r ^1 


.23 




.26 


.16 


.23 


.40 


.22 


.21 


.15 


.31 


.22 


.22 


.17 


.19 


.21 


.44 


.16 


.19 



Wliltc. CliUdrcn in Went 



F,RacexCC-4.07(p<.025) 
F,Race x Sex x CC-4.40(p<.025) 



F,CC-7.11(p^001) 
F.Scx X CC-3.44(p<.05) 



MiLtQ 
Girls 



.28 

.23 

.29 



Boyn 



.27 
.17 
.32 



No JiulRmciit EfCcctfl 



.26 
.15 
.23 



.14 
.28 
.51 



F.Scx X CC»1.07(p<.2O) 



ACADEMIC MOTIVATION 
JUDGMENTS 

Social StuJtcg 

Poor Hotlvation 

Moderate 

Good Motivation 



Math 



Poor Motivation 
' Moderate 
Good Motivation 



.22 


.28 .15 


.23 


.10 .29 




.15 


.29 .33 


.25 


.15 .28 




.23 


.38 .30 


.40 


.24 .36 






F,AM-3.52(p<.05) 




No Judgment Effects 




.14 


.25 .14, 


.11 


.15 .28 




.22 


.35 .24 


.22 


.22 .25 




.22 


.27 .21 


.58 


.21 .26 





F,AH-5.95(p^.0OS) 
F,Racexi\M=3.75{p<.025) 
F.Race x Sex x AM-4.79(p<.01) 



No Judgment Effects 



.15 
.34 
.30 



.24 
.27 
.27 



JiicJjjncnt EffectB 



.14 
.25 
.23 



.11 
.24 
.63 



F,;i:i"4.63(p<.01) 
F,Sc:< :c AfH.93(p<.05" 
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lectured the poor conduct girls more than other girls in math.) 

In West teacher? gave more directions in both subject matters to the 

boys they felt showed poor conduct. Academic motivation judgments, 

by contrast, influenced these teacher behaviors only in East and 

only toward boys. Teachers lectured boys viewed as less well motivated 

in both subject matters and also gave them more directions in math. 

Two different patterns of'teacher judgments and teacher behaviors 
then emerged in the results. Judgments of academic motivation parti- 
cularly influenced the indirect or positive behaviors — use of ideas, 
praise, and questioning. Judgments of classroom conduct particularly 
influenced the negative or more controlling behaviors — criticism, 
lecturing, and giving directions . While these patterns make a great 
deal of sense, other research has provided only minimal insight about 
quality of interaction, specifically that the greater attention teachers 
give both, to children they consider brighter (or more motivated) and 
to those they feel behave badly differs so greatly in quality. The greater 
attention given to the more poorly behaved is restrictive in nature. 
(An important exception which we will discuss in greater detail below 
is the positive as well as restrictive behavior toward black boys in 
East,) The greater attention given to the more motivated is largely 
supportive, positively reinforcing and academically demanding. 

Did the responsiveness of students also reflect teacher judgments? 
It was less clearly tied to judgments of classroom conduct than to 
judgments of academic motivation. The children who^^were considered 
poorly and well behaved did not differ in how much they responded to 
direct questioning. Classroom conduct judgments related to student 
initiation of talk only among boys, then in opposite ways in East and 
West. By contrast, relationships between teacher judgments of pupil 
academic motivation related to both categories of student talk and 
it was always the most motivated who stood out. These relationships 
were stronger with student response to direct questioning in East: 
children who were viewed as highly motivated responded mo^e than other 
children when asked direct questions. Relationships were stronger 
with student initiation of talk in West; the boys who were viewed 
as highly motivated particularly stood out as initiating the most 
talk in math.-> 

Interactions of Pupil Sex-Teacher Judgments 

These analyses showed many pupil sex-teacher judgment interactions. 
Although previous research has given scant attention to the conditioning 
role of pupil sex, the few studies that have carried out analyses for 
boys and for girls have suggested that judgments of teachers influence 
their behavior in much the same way for both sex groups. The major 
contrary evidence is that , especially heavy criticism is given to low 
expectancy boys (Brophy and Good, 1970) and to poor conduct boys 
(Martin, 1972). Otherwise, teachers' achievement expectations and 
behavioral judgments of children seem to have influenced how they 
acted toward both boys and girls. Our results sho^^ a very different 
picture. 



CHART n - IV 



COrDlTTONINC EFFECTS OF PUTIL SilX 



Relacioiiuhtpn chAC Exiac 
tor Bot h Boya and Cirl« 



RtiXationshipa chac Exiac 

for Royn But N'ot t. Iris 
(Or Much Stronger tor Bovn ) 



lUOaClopshtpn clue KxlttC 
for Clrlii But Not Bovn 



Toachor Behavior Et'Cccta of Teacher Ju Uptntaut of ClaMurooro Comluct 



Crltlclam t ToCi\jL OAmplo in math 
and aoc.ial ocudics; black children 
In Ease In oocial scudies 



Criticism: black childron 
in Ease in math; whico 
children in Wctnc in social 
studies 



Use of Student's Ideas : 
black children in East in 
math and social studies; 
white children in West in 
math 

Directions : total sample, 
black children in East and 
white children in West in 
both social studies and 
math 



O 



Lecturing : black children io 
East In oath 



Lecturing : black children 
In East in social studies 



Student Initiated Response : 
black children in East and 
white children in West in 
math 



Teacher Behavior Effects of Teacher Judgment of Acadeniic Mo tiv.it ion 



Ose of Student's Ideas ; 
Total sample and black children 
In Ease In both math and social 
studies 



Use of Student's Ideas : 
white children in West 
in math 



Questioning : white 
children In West in math 



Lecturing ; black children 
in East in both math and 
social studies 

Directions ; black children 
in East in each 



U3 

o 



Praise : white children in 
West in math 



Student Reseponse to Direct: Questioning : 
total sample and black children in East 
In both math and social studies 



St udent Initiated Response 
total sample in marh and 
social studies 




Student Initiated RGsponse : 
white children in Wei.t in 
math 
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CHART C - 

SUMMARY RliLVrtONmilJ'S UK'rWEKH TKACllKK JUl)(iMi:MTS Afll) IJKIIAVIOR 
FOR BLACK GIRLS AMH BLACK HOYS IN KAST, WIITTM CI!;!,;; AND UHIITI:; BOYS IN WIIST 



Black Girls 



Criticism : social 
studies, math 



Lecturing: math 



Student Initiated 
Response : social 
studies 



Black Boy u i'il iU J* A'i. 

Behavior Kffcctfl of CI g nffroo m Co ndi \cj: , jIj 'j jr;j5 JLL?. 
Criticism: social 



Will to Buvs 



studies, math 

Use of Ideas ; social 
studies, math 

Directions ; social 
studies, math 

Lecturing : social 
cstudies, math 

Student Initiated 
Response : social 
studies, math 



o 
is 



Criticism ; soplal 
studies 

Unc of Ideas : math 

Directions: social 
studies, math 



Student Initiated 
Re sponse : ma th 



Behavior Effects of Academic Motivation Jud^jnents 



Q iil^tionin g: ^ social 
studies, math 

Use of Ideas : social 
studies, math 



Questioning ; social 
studies, math 

Use of Ideas : social 
studies, math 

Lecturing : social 
studies, math 

Direccions : math 



o 



Questioning ; math 
Use of Ideas; math 



Directions: math 



Praise: math 



S t u /lent Response 
tol)irect Questions ; 
social :?tudies, math 



Student Respon3e 

to Direcc Questions : 

social studies, math 



Student Initl^t e d 
Responsel mart 



1 02 
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CHART D - IV 



IMPACT OF 
CLASSROOM 
CaNDUCT 
JUDGMENTS 



MODERATING ROLE OF TEACHER JUDG5;IENTS UN BEHAVIOR TOWARD BOYS AND GIRLS 
EAST WEST 



Boya and Glrln 
Treated Similarly 

Criticized when 
moderately or 
very good 

D irected when 
moderately or 
very ^ood 

Lectured when 
moderately or 
very good 

Ideas used when 
moderately or 
very good 



Boya Given Hovct 
More thnn Girls 

Criticized when 
dioruptive 



Directed when 
disruptive 

Lectured when 
disruptive 

Ideas used when 
disruptive 



Boys and Girls 
Trcuucd Similarly 

Criticized when 
moderately or 
very good 

Directed when 
moderately or 
very good 



Boys Given More 
More than Girls 

Criticized when 
disruptive 



D irected when 
disruptive 



LECTURING NOT RELATED TO CLASSROOM 
JUDGMENTS IN WEST 



Ideas used when 
disruptive or 
only moderately 
good 



Ideas used when 
very good 



IMPACT OF 
ACADEMIC 
MOTIVATION 
JUDGMENTS 



Questioned when Questioned when 
hii^.hly motivated less motivated 



Ideas used when 
motivation equal, 
all groups 



PRAISE NOT RELATED TO TEACHER 
JUDGMENTS IN EAST 



Lectured when 
highly motivated 



Directed when 
highly motivated 



Lectured when 
moderately or 
poorly motivated 

Directed when 
moderately or 
poorly motivated 



Questioned when 
moderate or 
poorly motivated 

Ideas used when 
moderately or 
poorly motivated 

Praised when 
moderately or 
poorly motivated 



Questioned when 
highly motivated 



Ideas used when 
highly motivated 



P raised when 
highly motivated 



LECTURING NOT RELATED TO ACADEMIC 
JUDGMENTS IN EAST 



DIRECTIONS NOT RELATED TO 
ACADE>fIC JUDGMENTS IN EAST 



FRir 
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UiQd. Controlling thd i!^tivation judgmdnts muced s^k differences, at 
loaat Among chlldroi congldered hlglily motivated. Boys who were viewed 
au only moderatoly or poorly motivated woro BClll queiitlonodi locturod, 
and directed more than glrla whom tlie teachers viewed aa equally 
poorly motivated. But when boys and girls were seen as highly motivated, 
teachera treated them much the sane. Again, tills indicates that 
teachers** views of boys— -in this Instance as more poorly motivated tlian 
girls— especially influenced their behavior toward those particular boys 
who most fulfilled their expectations of boyn. Toachors sooncd to 
restrict and dlrjct boys more thr.n girlf whom they conHlderod Just ns 
poorly motivated. 

Controlling the teachers' Judgments of boys and girls' academic 
mntlvatlon even more powerfully affected sex rlifferencos in teachers' use 
of ideas in East. Teachers saw boys as less motivated but used their 
ideas more. When girls and boys of equal motivation were compared, teachers 
tiS'id their ideas apriroxiraately equally. In West these Judgments of 
academic motivation Influenced the behavior of teachers only toward 
boys and they primarily Influenced indirect teacher behaviors— use 
of ideas, questioning, and praise. Given this pattern of Judgment- 
behavior relationships in West, the effect of controlling teacher 
Judgment of academic motivation was to mute sex differences among 
the less motivated children (rather than among the roost motivated 
children as happened in East). It was only among the white children 
in West whom teachers viewed as highly motivated that boys and girls were 
treated differently. Highly motivated boys were praised, questioned, 
and their ideas ^ed more than was true of the girls whom teachers 
saw as equally highly motivated. This is a discouraging picture for 
achieving equal positive treatment of girls and boys. The presumed 
edge that girls enjoy by being viewed more motivated in no way advantages 
them in the teacher's interaction with them. It was particularly the 
highly motivated girls who received less praise, less questioning, 
and whose ideas were used less than boys. Boys may be viewed as less 
motivated but those boys whom teachers did consider highly motivated 
had an unusual edge in obtaining the teacher's positive attention. 



Patterns of Relationships for Black Children 
in East and for White Children in West 

The pupil race effects reported in Chapter II depended on community. 
Black children in East received fewer positives and more direct behavior 
from their teachers, tilack children in West were given more direct 
behaviors but they were also praised and their ideas were used nearly 
as much as white children. These different patterns of behavior toward 
black and white children in the two , communities meant that testing for 
interactions fo pupil race and teacher judgment on the behavior of 
teachers would have to be done separately with the data from East and 
from West. The strong conditioning effects of pupil sex further leant 
that all three variables, pupil sex, pupil race, and teacher judgment, 
would need to be Included. However, the small number of white boys and 
girls in East and small number of black boys and girls in West prohibited 
performing thr^ factor analyses in the separate c mmunltles. Further 



lOd 



claiifilfylng theao nrmll groupa into tho threa levol^ of tencher 
judgmont would hAvo rofiultod in very nmll celln. are rostrlctod, 
thoroforel in commcintlng on difforont puCtarnii o( ceachdr judgmont- 
behAvlor rolatlonahlpt among black chlldrtin In Eaat and among whlto 
chlldron In Went. Thlm unfortunately confounds raco effects with 
community effects. 

Oxxfi difference in the results from the two communities has already 
been noted In discussing pupil sex. Tho Judgmelits of teachers simply 
never Influenced their behavior toward white girls In West* while 
at least some Judgment-behavior relationships held for black girls 
as well as black boys in East (See Chart C). 

Tlie,mo8t intriguing differences in the teaoher Judgment-behavior 
relationships in the two communities concern the influence of teacher 
Judgment op use of black and white boys' ideas. Judgments of classroom 
conduct and academic motivation related the same way to the teacher's 
use of ideas. for white boys in West. Those white boys who were viewed 
as the most motivated and as showing the best conduct had their ideas 
used In math much more than other boys. By contrast^ teacher 
Judgment of classroom conduct and academic motivation related in 
opposite ways to the teacher's use of Ideas for black boys in East. 
Teachers used the Ideas of boys who were viewed the most disruptive in 
both social studies and math but they used the ideas of boys considered 
the most motivated academically, significantly so in social studies 
but somewhat more so in math as well. Apparently it is particularly 
the highly motivated black boy whose behavior nonetheless bothers 
the teacher whose ideas ^re really taken seriously. While this might 
sound positive » we should remember that other results showed that 
black boys who were viewed as showing the worst conduct were particulax'ly 
restricted in the classrooms in East. They were lectured considerably 
more; they were given many more commands and directions. By contrast, 
the group of boys in West whose ideas were used most were being 
taken seriously r.t the same time that they were not being restricted 
since they were viewed as both more motivated and as showing the best 
conduct. Use of ideas was not the only teacher behavior that these 
well behaved and highly motivated boys ^aisproportionately received. 
They were praised and questioned more as well. The patterns of academic 
motivation and classroom conduct judgments thus result in very 
different behavioral effects for black boys in East and white boys in 
West. 

These differences in the pattern of relationships for black boys 
in East and white boys in West are particularly striking when the 
two Judgments are combined to form two groups of boys, those viewed 
as motivated but; disruptive and those viewed as both motivated and 
well behaved .^ Table 9 gives the pupil- teacher interactions of these 
two groups of boys in each community. It shows that the direct teacher 
behaviors go to the motivated but disruptive in both communities while 



The motivated but disruptive boys^were viewed as the bottom third in 
classroom conduct -and the top thirds in academic motivation. The motivated 
and good boys were viewed as in the top two thirds in classroom conduct 
and to? third in academic motivation. n.. 

ton 
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COHfAWSO?! or TRACUER-PUPIL INfmCTIONS OK 
MOTIVArCU BUT DISRUITIVK AND MOTIVATKO m COOP POYfi 



BUck Boyi in gnit 



Vnm of Tdnftii t 
Social acuclU* 



Math 

P riilf 

Social atudiaa 
Math 



Quoationin^ 
SocIaI acudlaa 



Katb 



tacturipg 
Social jitudltta 



Math 



Piraction 
Social acudias 



Hath 



ceiticiap 
Social scuditttt 



Verbal 
InitiacloTi 

Social studies 

. Math 



KotivAtad 

l>Mt Dlirupclv<i 

— mr — 



.43 
•46 

.10 
.12 

.30 
.82 

.25 
.79 

.13 
.37 

.03 
.16 

.53 



P <.0l 



p <.001 



n 

/ 

NS 



NS 



P <,001 



NS 



p <.06 



NS 



p < .01 



NS 



p < .002 



p <.os 



ModvAcad 

andCopd 

■ m 



• 21 
.17 

• 06 
.06 

• 43 
.39 

.10 
.36 

.08 
.15 

.04 
.04 

.29 



MoCi^^Atid 
hue DlArupdva 

— (ly ■ 



.54 .19 
' p < .005 



.17 



.12 



.09 



• 04 



.53 



.31 



.41 



.33 



.17 



.28 



.28 



.04 



.26 



.25 



P^.04 



p <.06 



p ^^09 



NS 



p ^10 



p <^03 



ns 



ns 



NS 



P < .006 



NS 



p < .06 



P < .10 



KotlvACad 

and Ccod 
''US] 



•46 
.42 



.16 



•16 



•43 
.61 

.06 
.19 

.08 

•23 

•01 
.06 

.62 
.61 
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the indirect, poiitivo teacher behaviorii functton in oppoBtte wayw in 
Eeet end Weet t Thufi«<^the behavioral patterne associated with the 
group whose ideas were disproportionately used were very different in 
East and West. Tlte white boys whose ideas were used ^n West were 
motivated and good; they were also praised and questioned more in math 
and were lectured and ctitlcised less In social studies. Tlie black 
boys whose Ideas were used most in Easti by contrast » ware viewed as 
motivated but disruptive. Those boys» howevert did not receive 
disproportionately more praise; in addltiont rather than being lectured 
and criticized less» they received more lecturing* more criticism and 
more directions. Student Initiation of talk likewise followed these 
opposite patterns in the two communities. In West the motivated, 
well-behaved white boys who especially received positive attention from 
their teachers initiated more talk in both subject matters. In 
East the motivated bift disruptive boys whose teachers tried to control 
them through direct behaviors but who also used their ideas were the 
most active in their classrooms. 

Although these results do not exactly parallel the reverse pvgmallon 
effects that have been reported by others for teacher behavior toward 
high expectancy minority children, they suggest a similar dynamic. 
Others have reported that black and white children who are viewed as 
bright or likely to achieve are treated very differently. Bright 
white children receive less criticism, as the expectancy hypothesis 
Suggests they should. Bright black children receive more criticism. 
Our results likewise show that black and white boys perceived as highly 
motivated are treated very differently, primarily as a function of the 
way their conduct Is also viewed. 



Summary 

These results provide reasonably clear answers to questions raised 
by previous research. 

I. Certain teacher behaviors were uniquely, or more strongly, tied 
to Oieir judgments of pupil classroom conduct; others were more 
stroi^gly connected to their Judgments of pupil academic motivation. 
The results show two different patterns of teacher Judgments and teacher 
behavior. Judgments of academic motivation particularly Influenced the 
Indirect or positive behaviors, use of ideas, praise, and questioning. 
Judgments of classroom conduct particularly influenced the negalve 
or more controlling behaviors, criticism, lecturing and giving directions. 
Previous research has provided only minimal evidence that the greatet 
attention teachers give both to children they consider brighter 
(or iDore notivated) and to those they feel behave badly differs so 
greatly in quality. The greater attention given to the more poorly 
behaved children in our study was restrictive in nature. The greater 
attention given to the more motivated was largely supportive, positively 
reinfotcln^, and academically demanding. 
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2. The Urg§ number of puptl gcix-l^^i^h<^r Judgment Inti^r^ecian^ 
and tU9 dtf ferine pttttema of remviUa for bU<.k ehlldr«in In U^t and 
white children in W^st »how ehdt pr^vimm r^Mi>drch re^uU^ Ar« nac 
di generrii di iofnetlPwlB tmpltadi 

• 

3. The pupil iex-teacher Judgment interaetions eonai^tentiy i^howed 
that teacher Judgments influenced teacher behavior more toward boy^ 
than toward girle* None of the Judgment- behavior relatlonnhlpe were 
•ignif leant among white girle In Weat; fewer w^^re significant among 
black glrle than among black boys in East. Teachers treated some glrl» 
more positively than others in both communities; they tried to control 
some girls more thail o^thers in both communities. But their views ot 
the r,lt^ls* classroom conduct and academic motivation did not go very 
far in explaining why. 

0 

A. These pupil sex-teacher Judgment Interactions also qualify 
previous evidence (Including our own rejjorted in Chapter 1). 
that teachers behave so differently toward boys and girls. Tliey do but 
only to certain groups of boys and girls. In East thn moderating 
role of teacher Judgments showed thnt it was only among children 
viewed as disruptive and as poorly (or moderately) motivated that teache 
treated boys and girls differently. The girls whom teachers felt were 
disruptive apparently bothered them less than the boys Judged as disrup- 
tive* At least they did not try as hard to keep them (the girls) 
In line with criticism, lecturing, and commands. Girls ccnsiditred 
poorly motivated likewise were not questlrnned, lectured, or directed 
as much as boys viewed as poorly motivated. But when boys and girls 
^were viewed as well behaved and highly motivated, teachers in East 
treated them much the same. Thus, It was particularly when boys fit 
the stereotype of boys by showing bad conduct and poorer motivation 
that teachers tried harder to control boys than girls. In West 
teacher Judgments of classroom conduct also conditioned teacher behavior 
toward boys and girls In much this same way. Teachers especially 
tried to control the boys who most fulfilled their expectations of 
boys as badly behaved by giving them more of the direct behaviors. 
Bu^ when boys and girls were viewed as Tl behaved, teachers treated 
them similarly. Academic motivation j nts,. by contrast, showed 
^that It was only among children viewed as highly, rather than poorly, 
motivated that boys and girls were treated differently, in this instance 
In the positive^ Indirect behaviors. The presumed edge that girls enjoy 
by* being viewed more motivated In no way advanted them In the teacher's 
Interaction with them. It waR particularly the highly motivated girls 
who received less praise, less questioning, and whose ideas were used 
less than boys. Although boys generally were considered less motivated, 
those boys whom teachers did Judge as highly motivated had an unusual 
edge In obtaining the teacher's positive attention. 

5. The different relationships among black boys In East and among 
white boys In West likewise Indicate that behavioral effects of teacher 
Judgment depend a lot on the particular teaching situation. In this 
Instance our results add to previous hints from expectancy studies 
about opposite, or at least unusual, expectancy effects for blcck 
children. Previous work suggests that black children who are viewed as 
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bright (or likely to achieve or perforin better than expected) are 
unduly criticized and vie;;ed negatively on other behavior ratings. 
Our results also show that blacl; and white boys perceived as highly 
motivated ^(ize treated very differently, primarily as a function of 
the way their conduct was also viewi^d. The motivated, well behaved 
white boys '^received an unusual amount of positive attention. The 
motivated, well behaved . black boys , by contrast, seemed to get lost 

*in an environment where teachers were so focussed on potential disruption 
that their attention disproportionately went to children they considered 
disruptive. Teachers in East did not treat the motivated, well behaved 
black boys negatively; they just did not give .them either positive or 
negative ^fel:ention. The black boys who especially stood out in East were 
the youngster^ who apparently bothered their teachers but whose motivation 
nonetheless merited positive involvement as well. \The critical 
differerlce in the dynamics in the two teaching situations seems to 

.center on the threat of disruptiop. Disruption simply seemed to 
be 'much more important to teachers of black boys in East then to teachers 
of white boys itKWest. 





Chapter V 
Teacher Locus of Control 



In the previous chapters we have investigated the relationships among 
pupils' race, sex, and locus of control and teachers' judgment of them and 
behavior toward them. As the title of our grant implies, we are also inter- 
ested in personal characteristics of the teachers, specifically, the teachers' 
locus of control. Rotter's initial notion of locus of control was that it 
was a unitary factor; however, our work, especialLy with black youth, indi- 
cates that locus of control may be multi-dimensional. Most studies empha- 
size the positive ospects of an internal orientation; however, we feel that 
there may be some negative aspects to an internal orientation- especially 
for black children. For this reason, we measure the teachers on locus of 
control and then examine the relationships between the several factors and 
teachers' judgment of pupils, behavior toward the pupils, and pupils' char- 
acteristics. Although it has not been demonstrated that these factor's hold 
for the v/hite population — and most of oar teachers were white — we felt 
that it was still important to see if the teachers did differentiate them- 
selves on these factors and if any differentiation was related to their 
judgment, behavior, and pupil success. 

The first factor, control ideology, refers to people generally. These 
items seemed to measure the respondents' ideology or general beliefs about 
the role of internal and external forces in determining success or failure 
in the culture at large. Endorsing the internal alternative on these items 
means rejecting the notion that success follows from luck, the right breaks, 
or knowing the right people, and accepting a traditional protestant ethic 
explanation. Such a person believes that hard work, effort, skill and 
. ability are the important determinants of success in life (Gurin, et al, , 
1969). An example of an internal item from this scale is as follows, ~ 
"In the case of the well-prepared student, there is rarely, if ever, such 
a thing as an unfair test (Gurin, et al. 1969).*' Whereas, the external 
response would be "Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to 
course work that studying is. really useless (Gurin, et.al.., 1969)." 

The questions in the second factor of our scale, personal control, are 
all phrased in the first person. Individuals who consistently choose the 
internal alternative believe that they can control what happens in their 
own lives. They have strong convictions about their own competency, in 
contrast to a belief that external forces have a major effect on their 
lives. An example of an internal item from this scale is "When I make 
plans, I am almost certain that I can make. them work (Gurin, et al,, 1969)". 
The contrasting external ^response reads, "It is not always wise to plan too 
far ahead because many things turn out to be a matter of good or bad for- 
tune anyhow (Gurin, et al;, 1969)." 

' Factor three, system modif iability , measures the extent to which ra- 
cial discrimination, war, and world affairs can be controlled or changed, 
An internal score on this factor represents the belief that investment of . 
political and economic effort can make a difference in modifying the social 
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system; an external score reflects the conviction that 'phenomena such, as 
war and discrimination, by being either inexplicable or a basic part of-.hu- 
man nature, are inevitable and unchangeable. Here is an example of an in- 
ternal item on the scale ~ "The racial situation in America may be very 
complex; but, with enough money and effort, it' is possible to get rid of 
racial discrimination." (Gurin, et al,, 1969), In contrast, the external 
item is "We'll never completely get rid of discrimination • It^s part of hu- 
man nature." (Gurin, et al., 1969) • 

The fourth factor, race ideology, consists of 14 items that are di-- 
rectly race related. In general, the internal items support the idea that 
blacks are to blame for what happens to them, while the external items seem, 
at least, to give some credence to the idea that some of the blame lies in 
the system. An example of an internal item is "It's lack of skill and 
abilities that keep many blacks from getting a job; it's not just that 
they're black/ When a black is trained to do somehting, he is able to get 
a job." (Gurin, et. al., 1969). The contrasting external item is "Many 
qualified blacks can't get a good job. White people with the same skills 
wouldn't have any trouble." (Gurin, et al. , 1969), 

All items in factor four refer to blacks. These items, under separate 
factor analysis, were further factored into four factors. The first factor 
in this group is called individual c^ollective action; it contrasts individ- 
ual efforts and mobility with group action as a means of overcoming dis- 
cimination. An example of an internal item is as follows — "The best way 
to handle problems of discrimination is for each individual black to make 
sure he gets the best training possible for what he wants to do? (Gurin, 
et al., 1969). An example of the external item would be "Only if blacks 
pull together in civil rights groups and activities can anything really be 
done about discrimination." (Gurin, et . al,, 1969), 

The next factor, discrimination modif lability , measures whether indi- 
viduals believe that one can eliminate discrimination through social and 
political intervention. An internal- item on the sc»le is "The so-called 
white backlash shows cnca again that whites are so opposed to blacks getting 
their rights that it^s practically impossible to end discrimination in 
America." (Gurin, ec al., 1969). 

The next factor, individual-system blame, measures the explanation for 
social and economic . failure among blacks. Choosing the internal response 
on these items means resting the burden for failure on blacks themselves, 
specifically ~ on their lack of skill, ability, training, effort, or proper 
behavior. Choosing the external alternative means attributing the respon- 
sibility for failure to the social system because of lack of opportunities 
and because of racial discrimination. Following is an internal example from 
this scale ~ "Many blacks have only themselves to blame for not doing bet- 
ter in life. If they tried harder they'd do better." (Gurin, et al., 
1969). ' 

Our final factor measures racial militancy. It poses alternate forms 
of collective" action for the individual to choose. The external response 
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is a preference for protest and pressure activities. On the other hand, 
the internal response is a preference for less militant approaches, such as 
relying on conversation and negotiations between black and white leaders on 
bi-racial councils. An example of an internal response' is that "Discrimina-- 
tion may effect all blacks, but that the best way to handle it is for each 
individual black to act like any other American — to work hard, get a good - 
education, and mind his own business, (Gurin, et . al. , 1969) while the ex- 
ternal response is "Discrimination affects all blacks. The only way to 
handle it is for blacks to organize together and demands rights for all 
blacks." (Gurin, et . al., 1969). 

A questionnaire on Locus ^f Control was administered ^ to the teachers. 
Of the 34 teachers, 32 completed the questionnaire. An internal response 
was coded as a 1_ while an external response was coded as a 2. As can be 
seen from Table 1, most of the teachers responded in an interanl fashion. 
Median splits were used to designate internal and external teachers. There 
was no differentiation between teachers from East and West; therefore the 
results will be recorded for the group as a whole. 

Teacher Locus of Control and Teacher Judgment 

Several analyses on teachers' Judgment of classroom conduct, academic 
motivation, socio -emotional state, teacher dependency, and personal be- 
havior were done for black girls, black boys, white girls, and white boys, 
with teachers distinguished as internal or external on control ideology, 
personal control, system modif iability , and race ideology. 

Table 2 presents the results of these analyses of variance. It ca,n be 
noted that there was only one difference for black girls, that is, when 
teachers were divided into internals and externals on system modif iability , 
internal teachers perceived the black girls higher on socio-emotional state 
than did external teachers. For black boys, external teachers perceived 
black boys higher than did internal teachers for classroom conduct and per- 
sonal behavior, when teachers, were divided on control ideology.. When system 
modifiability was the factor, external teachers perceived black boys higher 
in academic motivation than did internal teachers. When teachers were di- 
vided on control ideology, the internal teachers saw the white girls as less 
dependent than did the external teachers . However, when system modifiabil- 
ity was the factor, internal teachers saw girls higher in classroom conduct, 
socio-emotional state, and personal behavior, than did external teachers. 
The judgment of white boys seems to be most related to teachers' sense of 
personal control, especially control ideology. When teachers were divided 
into internal and external on control ideology, internal teachers saw white 
boys higher in classroom conduct, academic' motivation, socio-emotional 
state, and teacher dependency than did external teachers. When teachers 
were divided on the basis of system modifiability it was only on personal 
behavior that internal teachers perceived the black boys as higher than did 
external teachers. These tables seem to indicate that when teachers are 
divided on their locus of control, their judgment of whites is extremely 
related to their locus of control and that internal teachers seem to judge 
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TABLE 1 - V 



Minimum and Maximiam Scores, Means, Standard Deviations, and Medians 
for Teachers for Ei.ght Factors of Locus of Control 



Factor 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


neaian 


Control 
Ideology 


14.0 


24.0 


17.94 


3.04 


17.5 


Personal 
Control 


5.0 


10.0 


6.09 


1.40 


5.5 


System 
.Modifiability 


4.0 


8.0 


5.69 


1.06 


5.5 


Race 

Ideology 


10.0 


20.0 


13.72 


2.76 


14.5 


indlvlauai 
Collective 
Action 


9 n 


L 0 


2.66 


0.83 


2.5 


Decrimination 
Modifiability 


3.0 


6.0 


3.88 


0.79 


3.5 


Individual • 
System 
Blame 


4.0 


8.0 


5.44 


1.16 


5.5 


Racial . 
Militancy 


4.0 


8.0 


5.59 


"•1.43 

■ 


5.5 
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TABLE 2 - V 

Internal and External Teachers^ Judgment' 
of Black and I^ite Girls and Boys 



Factor 


Black 
Girls 


Black 
Boys 


Whifc 
Girls 


White 
Boys 


Control Ideology 






Classroom Conduct 




E > I 




I > E 


Academic Motivation 








I > E 


Social Emotional 






\ 

\ 

\ 


I > E 


Teacher Dependency 






i\l > E 


I > E 


Personal Behavior 




E > I 






System Modf fiability 






Classroom Conduct 






I f\E 




Academic Motivation 


m 


E > I 






Social Emotional ^ 


I > E 




I > E 




Teacfier Dependency 










Personal Behavior 






I > E 


I > E '' 



'■ ^ There were no signif xcant differences for Personal Control and Race 
Ideology. ■ . ^ 



whites more -positively on classroom conduct, teacher dependency, personal 
behavior, and socio 1-emotional state than do external teachers. For blacks, 
especially black boys, it appears that external teachers judge them higher 
on classroom conduct, personal behavior, and socio.l-emotional state than do 
internal ^eachers. Thus, teachers who believe that by working hard and 
putting fojRtiLa great deal of effort you can "make it'' judge whites' be- 
haviors — especially thosfe of white boys, — more posit i /ely than do 
teachers who believe that other forces might prevent one's progress. In 
addition, individuals who believe that discrimination, war, and world af- 
fairs can be controlled or changed judge the behavior of whites — espe- 
cially white girls - more positively than do individuals or teachers who 
believe that these things cannot be changed. In contrast, externals 
those who believe that there may be other forces working against an indi- 
vidual to decide his/her fate and that maybe the system cannot be changed ~ 
judge black boys more positively than do those who believe that one's fate 
is a function of the individual and that the system nay be modified. 

To further investigate this issue, two-by-two-by-two analyses of vari- 
ance were performed, using the PBI factors as the dependent variables for 
each condition of locus of control for the teachers. These results are 
summarized in Table 3. Only the results for the interaction effects are 
reported here, since the main effects have been reported in previous tables. 
The most revealing feature of Table 3 is the relationship between teacher 
locus of control and race of the pupil. Overwhelmingly internal teachers 
judge white pupils higher than black pupils in pupil behaviors. There were 
no significant interactions for individual versus collective action, indi- 
vidual system blame, race ideology, and racial militancy. External teachers, 
however, do not seem to differentiate between the pupils. The only excep- 
tion is when they are divided on discrimination modif lability ; here we see 
that external teachers judge black students more positively than whites in 
academic motivation. It might be these external teachers feel that the 
blacks must be academically more motivated than are whites in order to do 
'as well as they are* doing in a system that operates, to a great extent, 
against blacks. 

When we look at the relationships .between internal and external con- 
trol and sex we obtain interesting Information. In terms of controls ide- 
ology, external teachers rate girls higher than boys. This might be a 
function of the beginning of the women's movement and the belief that there 
are factors other than ability that are affecting whether girls succeed or. 
not. If this study were to be run today, perhaps we would have a stronger 
effect than we're experiencing with these older data. The idea that .the 
women's movement is affecting our data gets some support from the interac- 
tion effects between internal and external teachers' beliefs, r^ce and sex. 
Again we see, in general, that white girls are rated higher in most areas 
than are the rest of the groups. This does seem to be an effect which 1^^^^^^ 
dicate_s,„in general^., that-externals and-internals both" judge white girls 
WTpositively than they do the^other groups. This is especially true for 
the externals who believe that we have to adjust and control the system. 
Our final breakdown in looking at the effects of teacher judgment includes 
the interaciton of teacher locus of control, pupil locus of control, pupil 
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TABLE 3 - V 

Teacher Judgment: Interaction Effects of Teacher Locus 
of Control^, Pupil Race and Pupil Sex 



Factor 


IE * Race 


IE * S^x 


IE * Race *Sex 


Control Ideology 


Classroou Conduct 
Academic Motivation 
Social Emotional 
Teacher Depending 
Personal Behavior 


W > B for I 
W > B for I 
W > B for I 
W > B for I 
W > B for I 


G > B for E 
G > B for E 




Personal Control 


Social Emotional 
Personal Behavior 


W > B for I 
W > B for I 




WB > others for E 


System Modif lability 


Academic Motivation 
Social Emotional 
Teacher Depending 


W > E for I 
W > B for I 
W > B for I 


/ 


WG > WB > BG > BB for I 

WG > others for E 

W > B for 1 

WG > others for E 


Individual vs. Collective Action 


Teacher Depending 


■ 




WG > o .hers for I 
W > B for E 


Discrimination Modif irbility 


Academic Motivation W > B for I 

• : . B > W for E 

Social Emotional W > B for I 

'■«*.■'.■■'■ • . 

Teach er JD e pen d ing W - > B-f or— I — 




WB, WG > BG, BB for I 
WC > BB > WB > BG for E 


Individual 


System Blame 


Teacher Depending 


G > B for I 
B > G for E 





^ There were no significan'J interactions for race ideology, and ^ icial militancy 



r^ce, and pupil sex. In this analysis we are including only the data for 
control ideology. This factor seemed to be most relevant in looking at 
what is occurring, and it is expedient that we use only these data in oar 
table. 

Table 4 includes the results of the two-by-two-by-two-by-two analyses 
of variance on mixed classes, black classes, and white classes. In general, 
what we find is that internals rate pupils higher on classroom conduct, ac- 
ademic motivation, social-economic state, teacher dependency, and personal 
behavior than do externals. We also find that internals rate whites higher 
than blacks, especially in mixed classes. However, when we look at black 
classes, it appears that externals rate pupils more positively in most 
cases than do internals. We find some interaction effects, but what the 
analysis appears to show is that it is consistent with other results — 
that internal teachers seem to. distinguish more between black and white 
students than do external teachers. External teachern seem to be more 
diffuse. Now we must admit that our external teachers are not really ex- 
ternal in terms of our scale. Perhaps it would be better to call them mod- 
erate. But nevertheless, they seem to make less distinction between black 
and white students and between girl and boy students than do internal 
teachers. 

Probably the best conclusion we could make from this group of anal- 
lyses is that internal teachers tend to favor white boys, that white girls 
are favored, but that there is a differentiation between the internal and 
external teachers in terms of their reaction to the acknowledgement that the 
system might be able to help white iirls, that black boys are seen more 
positively by external teachers than by internal teachers, and that black 
girls are not seen positively by either group of teachers, 

* The Relationship between Teachers' Locus of Control and Their 
Judgments of Black and White Girls and Boys 

We now turn to the question, !*Is this judgment not effective in their 
actions toward black and "white boys and girls?" Using the results of in- 
teraction analysis we examined the relationship between locus of control and 
teacher behavior in mathematics classes for race and sex of pupils. The 
teachers' verbal behaviors, in mathematics classes which ware examined were; 
praise, use of ideas, questioning, lecturing, giving directions, and criti- 
cisms. ' . ^ 

A suiranary of the results of these analyses is presented in Table 5. 
These analyses were done separatel.y f or „blacks-and whites — boys and girls. 
I^t- may~be"noted"tha^t" w^ were divided on control ideology, ex- 

ternal teachers used the ideas of black boys and questioned them more than 
did in^emal teachers. 

External teachers .used the ideas of white girls more than did internal 
teachers; ho^^er, internal teachers used the ideas of white boys more than 
did external teachers. This becomes especially important, since studies, 
1 eluding our pred^nt research, find a strong, positive relationship between 



TABLE 4 ^ V 

\ 

Teacher Judgment: Interaction Effects of Teacher Locus of Control, 
Pupil Locus of Control,. Pupil Race and Pupil Sex 

in Mixed, Black, and White Classroom ^. 



Factor 


Mixed 


Black 


White 


Class] 


room Conduct 




Teacher IE 
Teacher * Race 


W > B for I Tea 


E > I 




Academic Motivation 




Teacher IE 
Teacher * Sex 




E > I 

G > B f or E 




Social B;motional 


Teacher IE 

TIE * PIE * Sex 

TIE * Sex 


I > E 


B > G for I 

IG > EB > IB, EG for E 


I E 

B > G for I 
G > B for E 


Teacher Dependency 




Teacher IE 
Teacher IE * PIE 
Teacher IE * Race 


I > £ 

I > E for I Tea 
W > B for.I Tea 


I > E 


I > E 


J , lersonal Behavior 




Teacher IE 
— ^Teac1ireF~IE * Rac e 


E > I 

W > B for I 

1 


E > I 





TABLE 5 - V 

Internal and External Teachers' Behavior Toward 
Black and White Girls and Boys 



Behavior 


Black 


Black 


White 


White 








S 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Girls 


Control Ideology- 


Use of Ideas M 




E > I 


E > I 


I > E 


Questioning M 




E > I 






Personal Control 


Use of Ideas M 








I > E 


Questioning M 


E > I 


E > I 


E > I 


E > I 


Lecturing M 


I > E 








Criticism M 






I > E 


I' > E 


Directions M 








I > E 


System Modlf lability 


Use of Ideas M 


E > I 




E > I 




Qu jstionlng M 






E > I 


E > I 


Directions M 






E > I 





Race Ideology 



Use of Ideas M 



I > E 
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us<2 of ideas and achievement. The teacher who is internal in control ide- 
ology puts the responsibility for success entirely on the individual. 
These teachers are less likely to use the ideas of black boys and white 
girls than are the external teachers. It is not surprising that we do not 
find any results for black girls, since the teacher verbal behavior toward 
black girls is so ijifrequent. 

When teachers were divided into internals and externals on the personal 
control factor, external teachers were more likely to question all four 
groups than were internal teachers. Internal teachers were more likely to 
use the ideas of white boys than were external teachers. These two cate- 
gories — asking questions and using pupils' ideas — are included in what 
Flanders calls indirect teacher verbal behavior. They have been shown to 
relate strongly to high pupil achievement and positive pupil attitudes. 
Internal teachers were more likely to lecture to black girls than were ex- 
ternal teachers, they were more likely to criticise white boys and girls 
than were external teachers, and they were more likely to give directions 
to white boys than were external teachers. These categories are included 
in what Flanders calls direct teacher verbal behavior. In contrast. to in- 
direct teacher verbal behavior, direct teacher verbal behavior is highly 
related to lower attitudes and achievement. Teachers who are internal in 
personal control believe that they can control what happens in their own 
lives, while externals believe that sometimes that which happens to them is 
a matter of good or bad fortune. System modif iability measures the extent 
to which a person believes that war, racial discrimination, and world af- 
fairs can be controlled or changed. External teachers are more likely to 
believe that these phenomena are' a part of human nature and unchangeable, 
while internal teachers believe that effort can make a difference in modify- 
ing the social system. When teachers were divided on their system modifi- 
able scores, the external teachers were more likely to use the ideas of 
black and white girls, question white girls and boys, and give directions 
to white girls than were internal teachers. 

When teachers were divided into internals and externals on their race 
ideology scores, the only behavior that was significant was that interanls 
used the ideas of black girls more than did externals. On this factor in- 
ternals placed the blame for social or economic failures on blacks them- , 
selves. They flet that the burden for failure of blacks was on lack of 
skill, ability, effort, etc. 

Teacher Behavior: Interaction Effects of Teacher Locu s 
of control. Pupil Race, and Pupil Sex 

.The previous section examined the relationship between t eacher locus- 
of control and teacher behavior separately for black and white boys and 
gir.ls. In this section specific attention is paid to the interaction ef- 
fects of teacher locus of control, pupil race, and pupil sex. The teacher 
verbal behaviors that were examined were use of ideas, praise, and criti- 
cism in mathematics. Table 6 summarizes the results of these analyses. 

When teachers were divided into internals and externals on control 
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TABLE 6 - V 



Teacher Behavior ; Interaction Effects of Teacher Locus 
of Control^, Pupil Race and Pupil Sex 



Behavior 


IE * Race 


IE * Sex 


IE * Race * Sex 


Control Ideology 


Use of Ideas 




0 >^B for E 
B > G for I 




Personal Control 


Use of Ideas 


W > B for I 


B > G for I 




System Modif lability 


Use of Ideas 

r 




B > G for I 


WB > WG & BG for I 
W > B for E 


Race Ideology 


Criticism 


B > W for I 






Individual Collective Action 


Praise 

Use of Ideas 
Criticism 


W > B for I 
B > W for E 

B > W for I 


B > G for I 




Discrimination Modif lability 


Praise 

Use of Ideas 


W > B for I 
B > W for E 


B > G for I 


WB > BB, BG, WG for I 
WG. WB > BB, BG for E 



r 










Racial Militancy 


Praise 


W 


> 


B 


for 


I 








B 


> 


W 


for 


E 






•Use "^f Ideas 


W 


> 


B 


for 


E 







Only teacher praise, use of ideas and criticism in math are reported. 



There were no significant interactions for Individual System Blame. 



Ideology, use of Ideas was the only verbal behavior that yielded significant 
results. Externals were more likely to use the Ideas of girls than of boys, 
while Internals were more likely to use the Ideas of boys than of girls. 

When teachers were divided Into Internals and externals on personal 
control, again use of Ideas was the only behavior that yielded significant 
results. There was both a sex and a race Interaction effect. Internals 
were irx>re likely to use the Ideas of whites than of blacks; and Internals 
were likely, to use the Ideas of. boys rather than those of girls. There ' 
were no significant effects for externals. 

System modlf lability was the next locus of control factor examined. 
Here again, use of Ideas was the only behavior that exhibited significant 
results.. Boys were more likely to have their Ideas used , by Internal teach- 
ers than were girls. However, the race effects did seem to be Influential 
when one looked at the second order Interaction. White boys' Ideas were 
used significantly more by Internals than were the Ideas of white girls and 
black girls; while. In general, externals used the Ideas of whites more 
than they used the Ideas of blacks. This probably accounts for the fact 
that we did not get a significant locus of control X race effect. 

When race Ideology was used to discriminate between Internals and ex- 
ternals, criticism was the only behavior that yielded significant results. 
Blacks were more likely to be criticised ^y Internal teachers than were 
whites. 

♦ 

As In the previous chapter, race ideology was further broken down Into 
four factors: Individual system blame, Individual collective action, dis- 
crimination modlf lability, and race militancy. Tliere were no significant 
Interactions for individual system blame. \^ 

When teachers were divided into internals and externals on individual 
collective action, al3 three of the behaviors examined yielded significant 
Interaction effects. Whites were more likely to be praised by Internals 
than were blacks, while blacks were more likely to be praised by externals 
than were whites. Internals were also more likely to criticise blacks than 
they were to criticise white pupils. Again, internals were more likely to 
use the ideas of boys than to use the ideas of girls. 

Discrimination modlf lability division into internal and external locus 
of control had significant results for praise and use of ideas. As with 
individual collective action, whites were more likely to be praised by in- 
ternals than were blacks, and blacks were more likely' to be praised by ex- 
ternals than were whites. Also, boys' ideas were more likely to be used 
by internals than were girls. However, this is not a simple Interaction 
we find that internals use the ideas of white boys more than they use the 
ideas of black boys, black girls, and white girls, respectively. On the 
other hand, externals use the ideas of white girls and white boys more than 
they use the ideas of black boys and black girls respectively. 

Consistent with the other results, when we divide teachers into inter- 
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nal and external on their racial militancy scores, we find that whites are 
more likely to be praised than are blacks when the teacher is internal, 
while blacks are more likely to be praised when the teacher is external. 
However, whet: use of ideas is the behavior examined, external teachers are 
more likely toruse the ideas of whites than they are to use the ideas of 
blocks. 

When we look at the results of thesi analyses, it appears that inter- 
nal teachers are more likely to fdVor and to -have more positive behavior . 
toward white pupils than toward black pupils. In addition, they are more 
likpl^ .to favor boys than girls. It does appear that external teachers do 
not discriminate a,?? much as do internal teachers; but that when they do, 
they generally favor or have more positive behavior toward blacks than to- 
ward whites. 

In addition to haying more positive behavior toward whites than toward 
blacks, internal teachers also seem to exhibit more negative behaviors to-, 
ward blacks than toward whites to the extent that they are more likely to 
criticise the blacks. than they are the white pupils. 

Teacher- Locus of Control and Teacher Behavior Toward Black 
and White, Internal^apd External, Boys -and Girls in 
Mixed, White, and Black Classrooms 

teachers were divided into internal and external on the' control ideol- 
ogy factor. We did an analysis of criticism in mixed classes, black 
classes-; and white classes. The only significant results that were not re- 
ported in Table 5 occurred in the mixed classes. Internal teachers praised 
'external pupils mor% than they praised>any of the other classes of pupils. 
In addition, internal teachers used the ideas of boys mor^ than those of 
girls. . ^ , , 

In general, it appears that locus of control is reflected less in 
teacher verbal behavior than in teachers' judgment of pup(y.s. This does 
not mean, however, that locus of control is not related, to teacher behavior^ 
In general, it appears that' internal teachers discriminate among pupils 
more than do external teachers, and they tend to exhibit wore positive be- 
haviors toward whites i expeclally white boys, and more negative behaviors 
toward blacks than do 'External teachers. 

Pupil Attributes and Teacher Locus of Control 

In the previous sections we have examined the relationships between 
teacherV locus of control, -^heir judgment of pupils-, and their bVhavior 
toward jTupils. Now we are interested in the relationship betweerf^/^teachers^ 
"Iqcus o* control and pupils' achievement, attitudes, and feelings. Included 
in the battery of tests that were administered to the pupils were the Arith- 
metifi^'Computation Section of the Metropolitan Achievement TeBt, a test of 
how attractive the pupils pgrceive the- teacher, and a test of fear of fail- 
ure. The scores on the Arithmetic Computation Test will hereafter be re^ 
f erred to as Math Scores. - This test was- adwinistered in the middle of the 



year and at the end of the year. The f:eacher attractiveness test is a 
53-item test upon which students respond ^'strongly agree" to "strongly dis- 
agree" on such items as ''I would like to have this teacher again next year," 
"This teacher treats everybody farily," etc. On the fear of failure test 
pupils responded from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree" on items about 
how they felt in the classroom.^ A typical example would be "I worry when I 
take test^," Both the teacher attractiveness test and fear of failure test 
were given at the beginning of the year (Time Oiie) , the middle of the year 
(Tine Two), and at the end of the year (Time, Thre(e) , In the analysis of 
the data, change scores were developed for these three measures — arith- 
metic computation, teacher attractiveness, and fear of failure. The math 
change score is the resulting from the subtraction of the math score at 
Time Two from the math score at Time Three. The teacher attractiveness 
change score is the result of subtracting the teacher attractiveness score 
of Time One from the teacher attractiveness score at Time Three. And the 
fear of failure score is the result of subtracting fear of failure score of 
Time One from the fear of failure score, xime Three. 

( 

Sep^arate analyses were done for black and white girls and boys with 
the fo\ir major locus of control factors. The results of these analyses are 
summarized in Table 7: When control ideology was t^ie factor upon which 
t.eachers were divided into internals and externals, black girls with exter- 
nal teachers had the higher math scores at tHe end of the year and also had 
greater math change scores. Black boys with external teachers had higher 
math^. scores in the middle of the year than did, black boys with internal 
teachers. There was no relationship found between mathematics scores and 
teachers' control ideology locus.. of control for whites. At the beginning 
of the year for white girls, in the middle of the year and au the end of 
the year for trlack . girls, and at the end of the year for black boys, inter- 
nal teachers were, perceived as more attractive than were external teachers. 
'The perception by^wKite boys of the attractiveness of the teacher was not 
based on the teacher 's locus of control.- Fear of failure, however, was re- 
lated' to the teacher's locus control for white boys. At the beginning of 
the year and aut the end of the year white boys reported greater fear of 
failure when they Had external teachers than when they had internal teachers. 
Also both white and black boys had greater fear of failure change, in ^ pos- 
tiv4' direct ioor^^ith internal teachers than they did with external teachers. 
That is; the^^Sfecame less fearful of failure with internal teachers than 
with external teachers. . - 

When teticher.s were divided into internals and externals on the basis of 
their personal control score, girls of external teachers had higher math 
scores than did girls of internal teachers at the end of the year. Blacks 
had more positive math change scores .when they were taught by external teach- 

^ers than when they were taught by internal teachers. There were no signifi- 
cant achievement differences for white boys. At the beginning of the year, 
internal teachers were perceived as more attractive by black boys than were 

"external teachers. At all three time periods, white boys wei;e more fearful 
of failure if they were attending classes of external teachers than when 
they were^enrolled in classes of Internal teachers. White girls became 
less fearful of failing when they were enrolled in classrooms of internal 
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TABLE 7 - V 

Attributed of Hlack and White Girls and Boys 
with Internal and External Teachers 



Attribute 


Black Girls 


Black Boys 


White Girls 


White Boys 






Control 


Ideolocv 


' \ 




VTm^U tt 

Ma.en 11 








F ^ T 

Ld ^ L 






Math J^I 




E > I 










Math Change 




E > I 










Tea. Attract. 


I 








I > E 




Tea. Attract. 


II 


I > E 










Tea. Attract. 


III 


I > E 




I > E 






Fear of Fail. 


I 










E > I 


Fear of Fail. 


II 










E > I 


Fear of Fail. 


Change 






I > E 


4^ 


I > E 



Personal Control 



Math III 
Math Change 
Tea. Attract. I 
Fear of Fail. I 
Fear of Fail. II 
Fear of Fail. Ill 
Fear of Fail. Change 


E > I 
E > I 


E > I 
I > E 


E > I 
I > E 


E > I 
E > T 
E > I 


System Modif lability 


Math Change 
Fear of Fail. I 
Fear of Fail. II 
Fear of Fail. Ill 
Fear of Fail. Change 


E > I 
E > I 


E > I 
I.> E 
I > E 
I > E 


E > I 
E > I 


E > I 
E > I 


Race Idology 


Math Change 






I > E 


I > E 
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rather than of external teachers. Fear of failure and locus of control 
were not related for blacks. 

When teachers were divided on system modif lability , blacks and white 
girls had greater achievement gains in math when they were in classroom of 
external teachers than when they were in classrooms of internal teachers. 
Black boys at the beginning, middle, and end of the year had greater fear of 
failure when they were taught by internal teachers than when they wer^ 
tartight by external teachers. Whites had greater fear. of failure at the be- 
ginning of the year if they were in classrooms of external teachers than if 
they were in classrooms of internal teachers; and white boys also had 
greater fear of failure at the end of the year when they were being 
taught by external teachers than when theywere being taught by internal 
teachers. For black girls, their change in fear o£.JE«ilurd (to less fear) 
from the beginning of the year to the end of the year was greater with ex- 
ternal teachers than It was with internal teachers. 

When teachers were divided on the basis of their race ideology scores, 
whites had aore positive . changes in mathematics when they were taught by 
internal teachers than when they were taught by external teachers. 

These results suggest that when blacks and white girls are taught by 
external teachers they have higher math achievement scores than when they 
are taught by internal teachers. The locus of control of the teacher does 
not seem to have an effect on th^ math achievement of white boys. In gen- 
eral, blacks and white girls appear to perceive internal teachers as more 
attractive than they perceive external teachers. In the case of fear of 
fail^ure, whites, and especially wnite boys, seemed more fearful of failure 
whefi they were in the classrooms of external teachers than when they were 
in\.the i classrooms of internal teachers. However, black boys seem to expe- 
rience jmbte fear of failure in classrooms of internal teachers than in 
classrqoms of external teachers. 

The interaction of Teacher Locus of Control , 
Pupil Race, and Pupil Sex 

In thel previous section, black and white boys' and girls^ data were 
analyzed separately. In this section, teachers were divided into internal 
and external' on the basis of their scores on the eight locus of control fac- 
tors, is is\ revealed in Table 8, there were no significant interactions 
for conlrol ideology, race ideology, discrimination modif lability , and in- 
dividual system blame. The only dependent variables used in these analyses 
were feir of failure at Time Three and teacher attractiveness at Time Three. 
When teachers! were divided into internal and external locus of control on 
their personal control scores, black pupils experienced more fear of fail- 
•ure than! did white pupils when they were enrolled in classrooms of internal 
teachersl. When teachers were divided on their system modif lability scores, 
internal teachers were perceived as more attractive than external teachers 
fcr whitk students, while external teachers were seen as more attractive 
than internal teachers for black students. When individual collective ac- 
tion was used to divide the teachers, internal teachers were perceived as 
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TABLE 8 - V 

Pupil Attributes: Interaction Effects of Teacher Locus 
of Control , Pupil Race and Pupil Sex 



Attribute 


IE ^ Race 


IE * Sex 


IE * Race * Sex 


Personal Control ^ 


Fear of Fail. Ill 


B > W for I 






System Modif lability 


Tea. Attract. Ill 


I > E for W 
E > I for B 






Individual - Collective Action 


Tea. Attract. Ill 






I > E for White Girls 
E > I for Black Girls 


Racial Militancy 


Tea. Attract. Ill 




E > I for Girls 
I > E for Boys 





There were no significant interactions for control Ideology, Race Ideology, 
Discrimination Modif lability, or Individual System Blame. 



12- 
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more attractive^ than external teachers by white girls, whereas external 
teachers were perceived as more attractive than internal teachers by black 
girls. When racial militancy was used to divide the teachers, external 
teachers were perceived as more attractive by girls than were internal 
teachers; and internal teachers were seen as more attractive by boys than 
were external teachers. 

When teachers were dJi,vided into internal and external locus of control 
on the basis of their control ideology scores, and when mixed, black, and 
white classrooms were examined on Time Three math scores, on Time Three 
teacher attractiveness scores, and fear of failure scores, there were a few 
significant results. In black classrooms pupils with external teachers had 
higher Time Three math achievement scores than did pupils' with internal 
teachers. In both mixed and black classrooms, internal teachers were seen 
as more attractive than were external teachers. 

Summary 

It does appear that teacher locus of control is related to teachers' 
judgment of pupils, their behavior towards the pupils; and the attributes 
of the pupils. It may be that some of the results that we have obtained 
are related to the method of measuremcint . More of the relationships seem 
to be between teachers' Judgment of pupila and teachers' locus of control. 
However, both of these factors were measured by a paper-and-pencil test 
given to the teachers. The relationship between teachers' behavior and 
their locus of control appears less strong, and even weaker is the relation- 
ship between pupils' attributes and teachers locus of control t 

What do all these analyses mean? In spite of the weakness in the de- 
sign and the analyses, we would still like to speculate on the meaning of 
the results. Ideally, we would have preferred to have found no differences. 
Ideally, teachers, regardless of their perception of their lives and of the 
world and how it is controlled and changed, would not manifest differences 
in their behavior and Judgment of pupils on the basis of- race or sex. We 
have at least some indication that this ideal situation does not exist. 
The teachers do indeed distinguish among pupils on the basis of character- 
istics that cannot be changed. Since we cannot change the race or sex of 
pupils, then should, we prescribe certain teachers for certain children? 
Not only would that be sociariy undesirable and logistically impossible, 
but also our evidence is not strong enough to even suggest such a radical 
move. Rather it seems that this report could be used in a logical manner 
to sensitize school systems and schools of teacher education. If teathers 
and prospective teachers are indeed discriminating between pupils on the 
basis of their sex and race as a function of the teachers' own personal be- 
liefs, then it would seem reasonable that the teachers should be aware of 
their judgments and behaviors and of the effect on students. It is our 
belief and experience that teachers are more than eager to improve their 
teaching and to -be fair toward their pupils. If ' teachers were informed 
that they may be predisposed to certain Judgments and behaviors as a func- 
tion of their beliefs, they might give added attention to these predisposi- 
tions and concentrate on eliminating- any negative behaviors and Judgments 
that might result from those predispositions. 
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Appendix A 
Pupil Behavior Inventory 



Student Maaii t ^ S^ x Teacher l.D»_ 

Student t.D. 



PloaiiQ write In Cor each Item the letter(a) of ch^ rating chuiam) for thia pupil (see 
altvfnativei in box) i It in not necaniary to ^pend a groat de^ of tllne In ARnes^tng 
Che pupil. Pleaee enawer all itema, even it you are uncertain or have little Informa- 
eioni If you cannot answer an Itemi pleaae write in "don*t know.*' 

ALTERNATIVE RATINGS LEAVE BLANK 

VF-Very frequently ^howa initiative 2 

F— Frequently 2.^ ^Blamea others for ^ uuble 1 

?I~?n?Jo5S"tly Ro«i«tant to teacher I 

VI— V«ry infrequently Alert and intoresited in school work 2 

5. ^Attempts t\^ manipulate adults ^ 

6. ^Appears depressed 3 



JC 



12. ^Has an imaginary friend 



30. Engages in imaginary play with others 

31. Possessive of teacher 

32. Teases or provokes students 

33. Isolated » few ot no friends 

'34. ^Shows positive leadership 1 J 9 



7. Learning retained well 

8. ^Absent from school 5 

9. Withdrawn and uncommunicative 3 

10. Completps assignments 6 

Influences v ^hers toward troublcmaking 1 



13. Seeks constant, reassurance I 

14. ^Bossy 6 

15. Impulsive 1 

16. ^Has a vivid imagination 6 

17. ^Acts moi^e mature than peers 6 

18. Requires continuous supervision 1 

19. Aggressive toward peers I 

20. Disobedient 1 

21. Speech easily understood 6 

* 

22. Friendly and well-received by other 3 

pupils 

23. Easily led into trouble . 

24. Resentful of criticism or discipline 

25. Hesitant to try» or gives up easily 

26. Uninterested in subject matter 

27. Disrupts classroom procedures 

28. Swears or uses obscene words 



/ 3 

29. ^Appears generally happy 



6 
4 
1 
3 
2 



